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“Men who can qualify for membership . 


. soon discover or reaffirm 


a secret—that ‘charity’ is an inapt word, that ‘sharing’ is better, and that the sharing brings 


the most thrilling satisfaction any human being can possibly know,” 
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OREN ARNOLD, 


FIRST EDITION} 





] 50 per copy ®@ postpaid > 








wrile Oren Arnold in 


The 


Widening 


Path 


An Interpretive Record of ‘Kiwanis 


A sparkling new book, 
which every Kiwanian should own! 
This interpretive record of Kiwanis brims 


with the human anecdotes and incidents 


that have made your organization great. 


* Ideal for home and office. 

* Useful in your local library. 

* Your high school should have it. 
* A fine gift for new members. 
* A splendid souvenir for friends. 


Author Oren Arnold vividly portrays the 
romance of community service and tells a 
fast-moving story that will bring joy and 
happiness to the heart of everyone who 
reads The Widening Path. Get your copy 
now! Order through your club secretary, 


or cut out the coupon and mail it today. 








Adaress 
City 
Club ... 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
520 North Michigan Ave., Chicago I], Illinois 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me copies of the new story of 
Kiwanis "THE WIDENING PATH" by Oren Arnold 


at $1.50 per volume, postpaid. 
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A. WE put the finishing touches on this pre-convention 
issue, a restless stir pervades Kiwanis. In several thousand 
communities convention-goers are checking plane and train schedules, 
getting their cars tuned up for the long drive to Seattle and 
pondering the maze of red lines that crisscross state and 
transcontinental highway maps. Scores of questions pop up at the 
last minute, and solving them is part of the vacation fun. 
Which route is the fastest, the shortest or the most scenic? 
can we get all these clothes into the suitcases? Where are 
the best restaurants and most attractive parks? And, of course, 
the most puzzling question of all: “How can I set things 
up at the office so the business will be OK until I get back?” 
Somehow the questions will be answered by departure time and you'll 
leave your cares behind. You’re going to have a wonderful 
time with all the fine features that are planned for the convention 
and all the beauty of the West as your vacation playground. 

Just imagine yourself squinting through the viewfinder of your 

camera at the scene on 
this month’s cover. 
That’s Seattle in the 
background with part of 


How 


its famed waterfront. 
You'll probably spend 
some time investigating 
this part of the city, 
especially if you’re an 
inlander like the edi- 
tor. We'll wager, too, 


that you'll eat a lot of 
salmon and crabs with 
all the trimmings! 





Roger Dudley photo 


a etlae we'd like to meet you in Seattle. We’d like to 
shake your hand, talk about the convention and answer any questions 
you may have about The Kiwanis Magazine. You will find 

us either at the Magazine Booth in the Meetin’ House or in the 
executive offices in convention hall. (Not that we’re 

executives by any means, but that’s where our typewriter is located.) 


- when George Ellis makes public appearances somebody elbows 
up to the speakers’ table afterward and says, “I’m mighty glad to meet 
you, Mr. Ellis. You don’t know me but I know you because 

you graded some of my papers when I was studying with the IAS 
several years ago.” IAS stands for International Accountants’ Society 
of which George Ellis is a prominent member. He is also a past 
president of the Kiwanis Club of Chicago, and a recognized authority 
on correspondence schools. This fact becomes obvious when you 
read his article “Education Unlimited” on page 12. George has long 
been active in the affairs of Northwestern University and so he 
understands the relationship between colleges and correspondence 
schools. He is in a position, too, to recognize the contributions 
which home study makes to the nation’s industry for he has been 
president of the Illinois State Chamber of Commerce, and the 
American Society of Certified Public Accounts. With these thoughts in 
mind, we urge you to look at George’s article. We think it will 
enlarge your concept of adult educators. —C. W. K. 
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Why let rust—the most destructive enemy 
of American Industry—rob you of expen- 
sive, hard-to-replace metal sash, metal 
roofs, fences, fire escapes, pipe and other 
valuable equipment? 


Protect your property with RUST-OLEUM. 
For 25 years RUST-OLEUM has proved 
its capacity to stop rust for nationally 
known manufacturers and leading ail- 
roads. Its tough, pliable, rust resisting film 
gives excellent protection that prevents rust 
losses under many difficult rust-producing 
conditions—salt air, dampness, industrial 
fumes, and general weathering. 


RUST-OLEUM can be applied even over 
rusted surfaces. It is not necessary to re- 
move all the rust. Just remove scale and 
loose rust by sharp scrapers and wire 
brushes. This means substantial time and 
labor savings. Available in many colors. 
Can be obtained promptly from Industrial 
Distributors’ stocks in principal cities of 
the United States and Canada. 


GET THE FACTS . . . CLIP THIS 


COUPON TO YOUR BUSINESS 
LETTERHEAD AND MAIL TODAY. 





r 


RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 
2469 Oakton Street, Evanston, Illinois 


Please send ful! information on Rust-Oleum with 
recommended applications. 


Name 





Firm 
Street Address ee 
State ™ 








Town_ 
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Every building is a 
BETTER BUILDING 


in appearance 


and efficiency 


when you use 


Kawneer 


Architectural Metal Products 
A 


\ Bildor's 


For remodeling 
\_IAE'S WEAR 






work or new 





construction, 
KAWNEER 
PRODUCTS 

are UNEQUALED 
in variety, beauty, 


and performance: 


© GLAZING SASH A 
AND TRIM LEE 
© METAL ENTRANCES Zane rd 
AND DOORS ar gthenn onde 
® AWNING HOODS, 
AND BOXES for institutional buildings 
© ALUMINUM 


FACING MATERIALS 


= — 











for industrial buildings 


PLE for helpful information 


THE 


Kawneer 


COMPANY 


ARCHITECTURAL METAL PRODUCTS 


DEPARTMENT KW-96, 1105 N. FRONT ST., NILES, MICH, 
OR 930 DWIGHT WAY, BERKELEY, CAL. 

















Treaty Law 
. . . What a crying shame articles like 
Frank E. Holman’s “The Threat of 
Treaty Law” can’t be published in every 
periodical in America. It is one of the 
most instructive and constructive pieces 
of writing I have ever read and should 
be “must” reading in every place of 
education. 
Charles M. Hall, Kiwanian 
Lynwood, California 


Appreciation from School People 

... At recent meetings of our School 
Administrators Association, comments 
have been made relative to the types of 
magazines we are using in schools. Many 
of us have felt that some of the maga- 
zines which we permit in our libraries 
carry liquor ads and _ that 
parading these before our students con- 
stantly is not a desirable thing to do. 

I am writing this to say that we ap- 
preciate your clean magazine. We en- 
joy the type of material you are present- 
ing for public use and want to thank 
you for keeping your magazine on this 
high order. 


excessive 


A. A. Wipperman, Kiwanian 
Markesan, Wisconsin 

School Administrator 
Markesan Public Schools 


Hot Springs Put Us in Hot Water 
Hot Springs National Park is lo- 
cated Ar- 
kansas, not Kansas, as indicated on your 
illustrating “Parks West.” 
Charles M. Hayden, Kiwanian 
Camden, Arkansas 


(and always has been) in 


map 


Inter-Club Travel 
... In the latest issue of The Kiwanis 
Magazine, you had an item about some 
Kiwanians traveling eleven or twelve 
hundred miles for an inter-club meet- 
ing. We can beat that by a wide margin. 
Early last month six members of our 
club, Raymond Tschaen, Albert J. Lor- 
anger, Merrill G. Closson, Clement 
Brodeur, Sheldon B. Judson and Alfred 
W. Jones, traveled 1600 miles for an 
inter-club meeting at the Southwest 
Miami Kiwanis club. This should be 
some sort of a record. 

Naturally, their main purpose was to 
cement relations and uphold the ideals 


of Kiwanis with our brethren in the 
Deep South. Swimming, fishing and 
pretty gals in swimming suits were 


purely incidental. 
Lloyd R. Williams, Kiwanian 
New Bedford, Massachusetts 





Thank You 

In regard to yours of January 17, 
1952, your suggested speech was used 
almost word for word at our last Ki- 


wanis meeting (March 7) and was 
highly complimented by our members. 
I thank you for this assistance and am 
sure it was appreciated by the entire 
club. 

F. C. Sheldon, Kiwanian 


Anthony, Kansas 


Eight-Story Skyscraper 

.. Up here in Fairbanks we enjoyed 
seeing a scene from our fair city gracing 
the cover of the March issue, but why 
did you have to puncture this glow of 
pride by referring to us on page 1 as a 
“tiny village”? This came just as we 
were opening our modern eight-story 
skyscraper office building and apartment 
house. 

Better come up and see what an awful 
mistake you have made. Our very ac- 
tive Kiwanis club would delight in 
showing you around and having you for 
a visitor. 

Paul R. Hagelbarger, Kiwanian 
Fairbanks, Alaska 


Beware of the “Unfit Moron” 
. . George X. Sand’s article on “Why 


Not a Minimum Speed Law” [April 
1952] strikes a responsive chord in the 
breast of every man with a train tc 


catch who has been trapped behind a 
long line of cars crawling behind some 
cantankerous road hog who delights in 
holding up half a township’s worth of 
cars while he moons along staring at 
the scenery. But his logic whereby he 
justifies his point of view contains a 
dangerous fallacy: Sand places the blame 
for the resulting accident on the slow 
driver rather than on the psychologically 
unfit moron who lets his irritation over- 
come his judgment to the point that he 
makes a suicidal attempt to pass where 
any sane person would hold back. 

Winslow Palmer 

West Hempstead, New York 


Ours Is, Too 
. . . I received my copy of the April 
issue of The Kiwanis Magazine today, 
and is my face red! Under “Kiwanis in 
Action” on page 32 is an item giving 
a credit line to the Ottawa Kiwanis 
club. As it happens, our club is the 
Kiwanis Club of South Ottawa. Any 
chance for a correction? 
Henry Ford, Kiwanian 
South Ottawa, Ontario 
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Smith-Corona 


CASHIER 
te GIVES YOU A RECORD OF ALL SALES 


Every transaction is recorded ac- 
curately and legibly on standard 
A key- 


business 


adding machine tape 


board suited to your 


permits you to classify sales. 


ye ROOMY CASH DRAWER 


Pull handle down and roomy 
cash drawer slides open smoothly 
on ball bearing rollers as bell 
rings. 


te TAMPER-PROOF 


Lock on side of case secures to- 
tal keys, tape, and case. Handle 
easily removed to prevent unau- 
thorized use. 


te CONFIDENTIAL 
Tape is fully enclosed. 
see it demonstrated at your dealer or mail coupon. 


*Price for all states permitting Fair Trade laws. 
Subject to change 
No Federal Excise tax on Cashier 


SMITH-CORONA 
ADDING MACHINE 


Easy to operate 
Trouble-free 
Advanced features 
Low cost 


TODAY 
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727 E. WASHINGTON ST., SYRACUSE !,N.Y. @ 
Rush me information on your Cashier and ® 
Adding Machine. 
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“it seems like only yesterday—" 
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a years ago this month, World War I was raging 
and Kiwanians on both sides of the border were doing their bit to vanquish 
“Kaiser Bill.” In Toronto, Kiwanians took armless and legless veterans 
for rides in the country every morning. Elsewhere Kiwanians were patriot- 
ically buying Liberty Bonds, tending victory gardens and boosting the Red 
Cross. In Lancaster, Pennsylvania, Kiwanians were helping club member 
Jim Gandy, a recruiting sergeant for the Marine Corps, locate new prospects 
for the Leathernecks. # Here are the clubs which began functioning in 
June of 1917: 

Lansing, Michigan, June 7 


Toronto, Ontario, June 8 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, June 15 


ae 


Saginaw, Michigan, June 16 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, June 30 
York, Pennsylvania, June 30 


(Os 


9) 
ae decades ago this month the eyes of Kiwanis were 
focused on Toronto, site of the seventh International convention. George 
Ross was elected International president and several matters of lasting 
import were acted upon by club delegates. A ruling was adopted which 
prohibited membership in any other service club, and three new types of 
honorary, reserve and privileged. But 


Entertainment included a 


Kiwanis membership were created: 
the meeting in Toronto was not all 
colorful blend of pageantry, featuring a Seneca Indian chief, beauty queens 
and a bagpipe band. Kiwanians from New England created a 

by carting a monstrous bean pot into the lobby of the King Edward Hotel. 
The pot was six feet high, and once during the convention a curious Ki- 
wanian crawled inside to sample the beans. * While all this was going on 


business. 


sensation 


the following clubs were formed: 


Augusta, Maine, June 16 

Coeur D'Alene, Idaho, June 16 
Sumter, South Carolina, June 20 
Pomona, California, June 21 
Sac City, lowa, June 22 
Ellensburg, Washington, June 23 
Winchester, Virginia, June 23 


Punxsutawney, Pennsylvania, June 6 
Shelby, North Carolina, June 6 
Connellsville, Pennsylvania, June 7 
Staunton, Virginia, June 7 

Auburn, Washington, June 8 
Washington, Pennsylvania, June 9 
Moultrie 


Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 


é—" 


Georgia, June 13 


June 15 Nanticoke, Pennsylvania, June 26 


wr) 


927 

e 4 Hundreds of Kiwanis families were converging on 
Memphis, Tennessee twenty-five years ago this month. Blooming magnolias 
and weather greeted the International convention-goers as they 
arrivea in trains and autos. To protect the audience from long-winded 
speeches, International President Ralph Amerman set up an electric traffic 
light on the stage of convention hall. The amber light warned speakers 
that their time was nearly up; the red light meant “Stop Talking!” The 
first person to be caught by this ingenious device was the International 
president himself. He stopped in the middle of a sentence and grinned 
good-naturedly while the crowd applauded. Other convention highlights: 
the election of Henry Heinz as International president; an exhibition golf 
match featuring Bobby Jones. # These are the clubs which began operating 
in June of 1927: 


Harvey, Illinois, June 7 

Montpelier, Indiana, June 8 
Brooklyn, Cleveland, Ohio, June 14 
West Park, Cleveland, Ohio, June 21 


sunny 


East St. Louis, Illinois, June 23 
Highland Park, Brooklyn, N.Y., June 23 
Southeast Cleveland, Ohio, June 23 
Ashtabula, Ohio, June 24 
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Here is a 
potpourri of news 
about our 
organization 
and the people who 
make it tick. 
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KIWANIS ROUNDUP 





& 

Kiwanis International reached a milestone on May 2, when membership climbed to 210,000. 
The day before, the 1000th Key Club was chartered at Southfield High School in Detroit, 
Michigan. Its co-sponsors: the Kiwanis Clubs of Southfield and Metropolitan Southfield, 
Detroit. 

@ 

Here are a few of the impressive statistics contained in the new “Kiwanis in Action” booklet 
covering the activities of Kiwanis clubs during 1951. To promote agricultural conservation, 
Kiwanians planted 1,304,473 trees, entertained 116,234 farmers at rural-urban friendship 
meetings and sponsored 1333 farm festivals. In the field of public and business affairs, 
Kiwanians raised more than $10,000,000 for the Community Chest and various public service 
organizations, sold more than $6,000,000 worth of government bonds and conducted 1730 
get-out-the-vote drives. In support of churches, Kiwanians conducted 5632 campaigns to 
stimulate church attendance and supplied religious education for 55,752 children in schools 
and camps. Kiwanians provided recreation for more than 2,000,000 youths, vocational guid- 
ance for 220,664 underprivileged children, gave 349,384 quarts of milk to needy youngsters 
and provided clinical treatment for 114,769 boys and girls. Kiwanis clubs also sent 26,836 
youngsters to summer camp last year. The 1951 edition of “Kiwanis in Action” is available 
on request from the General Office, and copies can be obtained at the International convention, 
& 

Four pieces of editorial art from The Kiwanis Magazine have been displayed at the 
Society of Typographic Arts’ annual exhibition in Chicago. Illustration for the article 
“Highway Hypnosis” [July 1951] received an award. 

& 

More than 500 Kiwanis clubs are now organizing Ballot Battalions to increase registra- 
tion of eligible voters and to bring them to the polls for local and national elections. Orders 
for Ballot Battalion handbooks, billboard posters, window display cards, badges, buttons and 
other promotional aids are pouring into the General Office. These materials will be on display 
at the Supplies Booth in the Meetin’ House at Seattle. 

AP 

The Pacific-Northwest District, host to the forthcoming International convention, com- 
pleted its 200th club on May 9. There were seventy-four clubs in the district in 1928 when 
Kiwanis International last assembled in Seattle. 

® 

During June, International President Claude Hellmann will visit Seattle, Washington and 
Lethbridge, Calgary and Banff, Alberta. Last month, while in Hawaii, Claude presented the 
charter to the newly formed Kiwanis Club of Waikiki. This is the fifth Kiwanis club in the 
Territory of Hawaii. 

a 

As this issue goes to press thousands of Kiwanians and their families are eagerly awaiting 
departure time for the International convention in Seattle. There were 7635 registered at 
last count. One of the innovations this year will be a forum meeting Tuesday afternoon for 
discussion of resolutions before action is taken the following day. (Copies of the proposed 
resolutions were mailed to each club on May 15, and Kiwanians are urged to discuss these 
measures before their delegates go to Seattle. Subjects this year include: free enterprise, 
freedom of public information, government intervention in labor disputes, taxation, national 
and civil defense, Ballot Battalion (get-out-the-vote), proposed constitutional amendment con- 
cerning treaty law, US-Canada Good Will, statehood for Alaska and Hawaii, United Nations, 
Korean war. safety, conservation and flood control, narcotics, communism, support of churches, 
youth, underprivileged children, education and democracy, foreign extension.) The Kiwanis 
Clubs of Bremerton and Port Orchard. Washington are planning a special tour for visiting 
Kiwanians after the convention ends on Thursday. Guests will be escorted through the huge 


naval shipyards in Bremerton, then entertained at a salmon barbecue. THE END 


Aa ene eee 





















Hurry!! Limited Accommodations 
Are Still Available. Act Today! 


fellow-Kiwanians and 
a delightful 12- 
Alaska— 
frontier— 


Join your 
their families for 
day cruise to fabulous 
America's colorful last 
aboard the SS. Aleutian 


Leave Seattle June 20... return 
to Seattle July 2. Alaska Kiwanis 
Clubs are waiting to greet you! 





“ SEE YOUR TRAVEL 
AGENT OR WRITE TO: 


ALASKA STEAMSHIP 
- COMPANY 


; at ar: 


Room 48 
Pier 42 





Seattle 4, Wash. 


ALASKA STEAMSHIP CO. 


PIER 42 SEATTLE 4 








To help you meet 
each day's demands... 





A Man and llis God 


RUSSELL J. HUMBERT 


ePauw University; past liextenant 
nant division of 


President 


ernor () Kiwanis 


@® Twenty-two realistic, hard-hit- 
ting inspirational talks keyed to 
the needs of men in today’s world. 
For men in every craft, business 
and profession, men who want a 
faith that works—common sense 
help in happy living seven days a 
week! 


$1.50 at your bookstore 


Abingdon-Cokesbury Press 














Q. Our club has been asked to ente: 
a float in a local parade. Where can 
we obtain ideas and material for such 


a project? 


A. There may be a company in your 
own community that offers such a serv- 
ice. If not, The Chicago Artificial Flower 
Company, 3520 West Fullerton Avenue, 
Chicago 47, Illinois and Carl A. Moore, 
1515 Edgewater Avenue, Chicago 26, 
Illinois, are two organizations that issue 
catalogues available on request, which 
contain many colorful illustrations of 
Kiwanis floats. 


Q. On several occasions during the 
past week I have heard mention made 
of the Ballot Battalion. Exactly what 
is this project? 


A. The Ballot Battalion program is a 
powerful tool to activate our challeng- 
ing 1952 Objective: “Elect and support 
efficient, trustworthy public officials.” 

The Ballot Battalion was planned by 
our International Committee on Public 
and Business Affairs for the United 
States to develop the greatest nation- 
wide register and vote campaign in 
American history. To accomplish this 
monumental task, Kiwanis clubs are 
enlisting all civic-minded, patriotic 
groups within their respective commun- 
ities into Ballot Battalions. Although 
the program was first introduced in 
March, public acceptance has spurred 
the formation of Ballot Battalions in 
many communities. City officials, civic 
leaders and the press have enthusias- 
tically rallied to the Kiwanis call for 
this nationwide drive to bring 
voters to the polls. 

A booklet entitled Ballot Battalion— 
A Handbook for Americans, describing 
detailed procedures for activating local 
Ballot Battalions, was mailed to all In- 
ternational and district officers and club 
presidents in the United States in mid- 
March. Additional copies are now avail- 


vast 


able from the General Office at cost: 
three copies $.60, ten copies $1.50, 


twenty-five copies $3.50 and 100 copies 
$13. 


Q. In discussing juvenile delinquen- 
cy, one of our members stated that he 
had heard about a “Marianna Plan” 
and suggested we investigate. Is this 
a project sponsored by the Kiwanis 
Club of Marianna, Florida? 


A. Yes. The Kiwanis Sponsor Plan, 
otherwise known as the Marianna Plan, 
was originated and developed by the 
Kiwanis Club of Marianna, Florida. Its 
purpose is to help boys released from 
the Florida Industrial School for Boys 
become useful citizens in their home 


communities. Service bulletin Under- 
privileged Child No. 5 which describes 
this project step by step has been 


mailed to you and a copy is available 
to clubs upon request. 


QO. What agencies can help Kiwanis 
leaders develop outstanding agricul- 


tural projects? 


A. Included among the many agencies 
that are likely to prove helpful are the 
following: Kiwanis _ International; 
county extension agent; 4-H Club 
leader; Soil Conservation Service; voca- 
tional service department of railroads; 
public utility companies and chambers 
of commerce; county agricultural plan- 
ning committees; state agricultural col- 
leges; state, federal and provincial de- 
partments of agriculture. 


Q. We have a community need for 
our club to solve singlehanded. How 
should we go about solving the prob- 


lem? 


A. Consider organizing a voluntary 
association of groups and_ individuals 
representing many different organiza- 
tions in your community. Such an asso- 
ciation may even be county-wide. A 
cooperative organization of this nature 
facilitates accomplishment of unusually 
large projects requiring community- or 
county-wide support. A bulletin en- 
titled Sponsorship of Community Coun- 
cils has been mailed to you and a copy 
is available to all clubs upon request. 


QO. What is the difference between 
the organization date and the charter 
elub? On which date 


celebrate our anniversary? 


date of our 


should we 


A. When the group has met the re- 
quirements of membership, a meeting 
is held for the purpose of adopting by- 
laws and electing officers. The date of 
that meeting is called the completion 
or organization date, and it appears on 
the new club’s charter. The charter 
date is that on which the governor or 
his representative presents the charter 
to the club some time later. A club 
should celebrate its anniversary during 
the week of its organization date. 

Q. Can official club business be 
transacted at a special or “called meet- 
ing” of the Board of Directors? 


. 


A. Yes. Article VII, Section 5 of the 
Standard Form for Club Bylaws pro- 
vides that “The Board of Directors shall 
meet once each month (provision may 
be made for more frequent regular 
meetings) and at the call of the presi- 
dent.” THE END 
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\Jerzure of the steel plants is the 
latest extension of governmental controls, on the 
pretex of public welfare, through the violation of 
individual and property rights guaranteed by the 
Constitution. 

Who has not in recent months been 
outraged by the corruption in public office, by the 
unparalleled extravagance and waste, by the 
steady trend away from representative government 
to socialistic practices, and by the international 
blunders paid for in Korea by the blood of Amer- 
ican boys! 

Outraged certainly, but wondering 
helplessly, “What can I do about it?” 

In Canada a government falls when it 
loses public confidence. In the States we must 
wait for a national election. 

This then is the year for action, when 
every Kiwanian and every Kiwanis club CAN do 
something about it. 

This is not a partisan matter. Corrupt 
machines of both parties flourish in many cities 
and states. Elected representatives of both parties 
have betrayed public trust. 

Kiwanis has a clear and solemn man- 
date in its 1952 Objectives: 


STRENGTHEN OUR MORAL FIBER ... 


FIGHT INFLATION AND DEMAND ECONOMY 
IN GOVERNMENT. 


CHAMPION OUR FREE CAPITALISTIC 
SYSTEM. 


ELECT AND SUPPORT EFFICIENT, TRUST- 
WORTHY PUBLIC OFFICIALS. 


Never has Kiwanis faced a heavier 
responsibility or a more urgent opportunity to 
serve the Republic. 

Kiwanis has a plan—a simple, prac- 
tical plan—by which every club and every Ki- 
wanian can help to effect these Objectives at the 
November election. 

It is the Ballot Battalion. The purpose 
of the Ballot Battalion is threefold: 1. To induce 
every potential voter to REGISTER. 2. To ac- 
quaint the voters with the qualifications of candi- 
dates. 3. To induce every registered voter to 
VOTE. 

Kiwanis cannot do this alone. But 
every Kiwanis club can organize the forces of its 
community for the five months’ task ahead. Ki- 
wanis can provide the inspiration, the zeal and the 
leadership to recruit every service club and com- 
munity group interested in good government. 
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By BEN DEAN, Past International President 


‘VE MONTHS —T0 DECIDE AMERICA’S FUTURE 


To be sure, other groups have plans 
to help get out the vote. All such efforts must be 
coordinated. For the future of the Republic is 
at stake. For millions of voters are still steeped 
in inertia. Only a tightly organized, sustained and 
relentless block-by-block, door-to-door campaign 
will get out the desired vote. 

Why Kiwanis? 

Because our traditions and our Ob- 
jectives will not let us evade this responsibility. 

Because our experience in organized 
community effort fits us for the task. Because our 
roots go deep in 3400 communities—because the 
public respects our motives and supports our un- 
dertakings. 

Kiwanis International is without 
doubt best qualified to initiate this battle for votes. 

No club should hesitate for a moment 
to adopt this project. Fifty per cent club partici- 
pation will not do. Nor seventy-five per cent. 
Nothing short of 100 per cent will suffice. 

The first business—and the MAJOR 
business—of every Kiwanis club for the next five 
months is the full and complete promotion of the 
Ballot Battalion. 

Do you believe that the majority of 
American voters want to retain our democratic, 
constitutional form of government? 

Do you believe they want an end to 
waste, extravagance and corruption? 

Do you believe that most Americans 
want to reverse the upward trend of taxes before 
they destroy private initiative? 

Do you believe they want to raise 
the moral standards of public office? 

If you do, then the problem is to get 
out and vote. To awaken Americans to the national 
peril. To startle and shake them out of their in- 
difference. 

If only fifty-two per cent of the voters 
vote, as in 1948, our historic freedoms may well 
be doomed. 

If only one in two vote as four years 
ago, confiscatory taxes and ever-spreading gov- 
ernment controls may be beyond check. 

Kiwanis is only 210,000 strong in a 
nation of nearly ninety-five million potential 
voters. Yet Kiwanis, by concentrating its full 
support, enthusiasm, leadership and manpower on 
the Ballot Battalion, might well tip the scale in 
the November election for decency, economy and 
higher morality in government. 

With such a sobering challenge, we 
dare not fail to meet our responsibility. THE END 
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Some of America’s choicest public 


property is being taken over by 


exploiters who misinterpret certain mining laws. 


the grea 























land grab 


HE wheels of government grind 
peli but they do move, and 
occasionally roll around to 
they bring obsolete laws up to date. 
But it is a long, slow process and 
many times, even when the correc- 
tive legislation is introduced, public 
apathy or special interests prevent 
its passage. The latest case in point 
is an attempt to correct the mining 
laws which were passed in 1872. 
They provide that anyone who stakes 
a claim under certain circumstances 
on certain federal land where they 
find minerals is given title to that 
land. At the time the law was passed, 
it was just and reasonable. But as 
civilization moved westward and 
mining changed, to some extent, from 
individual operations to large cor- 
porate projects, resort operators be- 
gan to take advantage of the law to 
get property for building tourist 
cabins and other purposes, under the 
guise of operating mines. 

House Resolution 7023 and Senate 
Resolution 2866, recently introduced, 
would drastically change these old 
mining laws. The new measures 
would divorce the surface rights 
from the mineral rights in mining 
claims. As it stands now, the federal 
mining laws give a mine claimant 
virtually unrestricted use of the sur- 
face rights, such as trees, grazing, 
water, hunting, fishing, etc., on his 
mining claim. The new law will stop 
that, giving the mine claimant the 
use of the minerals, plus the right to 
clear just enough land upon which 
to erect his cabin and his equipment. 

The problem is not a small one— 
thousands of acres of land are being 
cut up into small parcels and given 
away to unscrupulous persons who 
really want to use the hunting and 
fishing rights and want timber and 
pasture lands or are interested in 
appropriating streams and lakes. 

Everyone in America is being af- 


where 


fected by this great land grab. A 
twenty-acre tract of land in a na- 
tional forest in Idaho deeded free to 
an individual may not have any ap- 
preciable economic effect on a resi- 
dent of Indianapolis. But if similar 
gifts are made many hundred times 
over in Montana, Oregon, California, 
Arizona, Utah, Wyoming and half a 
dozen other states, the aggregate is 
a very large number of acres passing 
from public domain. 

This past summer I made an eight- 
thousand-mile motor trip through 
several of the Western states. A 
great deal of this mileage was con- 
sumed by tours through large areas 
of public domain in the company of 
rangers, inspectors and other con- 
servation experts. I learned from 
first-hand observation that horren- 
dous bands of human locusts are 
gobbling up your land and mine at 
a terrifying rate. 

The crux of this problem lies in the 
defects and the flagrant misuse of 
the federal mining laws. Back in 
early 1872 these statutes were drawn 
up by the Congress. They provided 
that anyone who made a “discovery” 
of minerals on public domain would 
be entitled to the use of a certain 
specified amount of that public 
domain in order to carry on mining 
activities. In addition, the laws 
stated that the people who located 
such mining claims could have the 
use of all the timber, pasture or graz- 
ing land, water, or any other re- 
sources on the land to further work 
on the mine. And, if the claim was 
valid and if $500 worth of develop- 
ment work was carried on, the land 
would pass from public domain to 
private ownership upon payment of 
$5 per acre to the United States. A 
claim is about twenty acres and there 
is no limit to the number of claims an 
individual may file. 

Such a system was satisfactory for 
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the nineteenth century because 
America was still young and there 
were vast stretches of untouched 
public lands, especially in the West. 
In those days, every encouragement 
rightly the prospector, 
who might and develop 
valuable mineral resources needed 
to supply the nation’s burgeoning 
industry. 

Times have changed, but 
mining laws of 1872 are still in effect. 
And they are being used today to 
acquire land for purposes about as 
far removed from mining as it is pos- 


was given 


discover 


those 


sible to get. 

In order to stake a mining claim it 
is necessary to show a “discovery” 
of minerals sufficient to justify a 
prudent man to make further ex- 
penditure to develop the claim. Such 
a stipulation is easy to meet in many 
mineralized areas, as the mineral 
content set by the mining laws is low. 
In fact, there are millions of acres 
of public domain in the United States 
that probably contain _ sufficient 
mineral deposits to warrant legal 
staking of mining claims. Some 
avaricious characters even “salt” a 
claim to gain legal possession of land, 
and more times than not, they get 
away with it. 

Doing the $500 worth of “develop- 
ment” work to gain outright owner- 
ship on a claii is also easy. In fact, 
it is so easy that a lot of people 
don’t bother to make any improve- 
ments at all. If Uncle Sam doesn’t 
believe the work has been done, he’s 
got to prove it, which is difficult. 
There are plenty of cases on record 
where people have purchased or 
otherwise acquired abandoned mines, 
thus getting the right to use past 
development work when making ap- 
plication for ownership. The federal 
government usually allows such 
claims to stand, and so the man gets 

(see GREAT LAND GRAB page 40) 
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The Kiwanis Club 


of Portage Park, Chicage, Hlinois 


supports a school 


where 


the 
youngsters 


earn to 
Swim 





Left, boys who cannot swim are classed as “Minnows” 
around and float. 


watch intently 
Mike 


George 


(YVIRTEEN years ago recreation offi- 
| cials on Chicago’s Northwest side 
started an imaginative program for 
teaching boys and girls how to swim. 
established six different 
classes—“Minnow,” “Seal,” “Dol- 
phin,”’ “Swordfish,” “Whale” and 
“Shark.” Each classification indicates 
a varying degree of aquatic skill, 
and youngsters graduate from class 
to class as they become better swim- 
mers. When a child completes the 
requirements for one class and moves 


Instructors 


while an 
checks the 


Second from the left, lads who have 


progress of girls who have 


on to another he receives an award 
button supplied by the Kiwanis Club 
of Portage Park. And when the en- 
tire course of instruction is finished, 
the club gives each youth a hand- 
some certificate. The prizes act as 
incentive and the class designations 
give the Portage Park Plan program 
great appeal among youngsters of all 
ages. 

More than 15,000 boys and girls 
have taken part in the Portage Park 
Plan, and its success has spread the 


Chicago Park District photos 


By 
ULYSSES S. BOONE 


and begin by learning to splash 
moved on to the “Seal” station 
instructor teaches them the crawl kick. In the middle, Kiwanian 
advanced to the 


“Dolphin” class. 


idea to several dozen communities in 
sprawling Chicagoland. Some towns 
as far away as California are re- 
ported using the same idea to pop- 
ularize swimming instruction. 
“Incentive is the spur,” says Ki- 
wanian Mike George, park district 
superintendent and charter member 
of the Portage Park club. “We think 
it's mighty important for every 
youngster to be a swimmer, and this 
program sure makes the kids want 
to learn!” THE END 
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Fourth from left above, girls 

the “Swordfish” station demonstrate 
their skill to Mike George 

and an instructor. Inset above, at 

the “Whale” station student swimmers 
learn to coordinate different 
elements of the crawl stroke. Top 
right, a boy in the most 

advanced category practices crawling 
under the watchful eye of an 
instructor. To graduate from this 

final class a youngster must 

swim the crawl properly for a 
specified distance. Right are the 
awards provided by the Kiwanis Club of 
Portage Park to stimulate the 
children’s pride in achievement. 
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This is to certify that_ 
has satisfactorily completed the 
at Portage Park. Date 
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With more than 1,000,000 students, correspondence 


schools are fostering the national urge for self-improvement, a basic 


ingredient of the American way of life. 


By GEORGE P. ELLIS 


Past President, Kiwanis Club of Chicago. 


5 pees critics of our national ac- 
complishments are fond of 
pointing out that more money is 
spent on cosmetics or alcoholic bev- 
erages or motorcars than is spent on 
education, this is a deceptive evalua- 
tion of the job education is doing in 
America. Compared with the edu- 
cational facilities currently available 
in all other countries, as well as with 
those offered in our own country 
even thirty or forty years ago, there 
is much in the educational picture 
which can be viewed with consider- 
able pride. 

From the standpoint of the num- 
ber benefited, the United States 
Office of Education puts at 32,903,000 
the number of children and adults 
attending all forms of schools during 

















Loonies 


the 1950-51 school year. There isn’t 
too much wrong with an educational 
system that provides educational op- 
portunities to so many, literally to all 
who care to use them. 

Not only are elementary and sec- 
ondary educational opportunities 
available to all as an American 
birthright, but advanced education 
is becoming more accessible with 
each passing year. There is a grow- 
ing variety, too, in the kinds of in- 
struction available. The three R’s 
have been expanded to cover every 
letter in the alphabet. 

One of the creeds that made our 
country great was the general belief 
that any man can be anything he 
wants to be. Our educational system 
is doing a real job in helping to per- 


Illustrated by Fred Steffen 





petuate that basic American concept. 
Thanks to the enlightened efforts of 
our educators and particularly to 
their unfettered willingness to ex- 
plore new fields and to provide in- 
struction for which there is a prac- 
tical, technological demand, Amer- 
icans today can achieve through 
available facilities an advanced de- 
gree of proficiency in just about any 
phase of human endeavor you could 
name. 

While the educational activities of 
the colleges and universities have at 
times been somewhat obscured in the 
popular mind by the accomplish- 
ments of their athletic teams, they 
are well known to those likely to 
make any use of them. Similarly, 
those interested in obtaining instruc- 
tion in business or trade subjects 
know that if nearby colleges or uni- 
versities do not provide such in- 
struction, there is a good chance that 
local commercial or trade schools do. 

By contrast, and oddly enough, 
considering that millions have studied 
such courses during recent decades, 
one type of education about which 
few facts are generally known is that 
provided by home study schools. 
Although self-study and self-prepa- 
ration are universal wherever books 
are read, the home study schools 
offering organized courses on every- 
thing from accounting to zoology owe 
their very existence to a fundamental 
American trait, a thirst for practical 
knowledge that will prove its worth 
on payday. Their end result con- 
tributes to another American concept 
equal educational opportunities for 
all. 

The mechanic who had to quit 
school to help support younger 
brothers and sisters can hold his own 
with co-workers who have had the 
advantage of special courses in high 
school and in trade schools. If he 
can read and write, he can become 
proficient in his line by mastering 
available correspondence 
The assistant office manager, faced 
with an opportunity for advancement 
to a position of greater responsibility, 
can obtain quickly and economically 
needed courses in accounting, taxes 
and office management. 

Home study schools provide a spe- 
cial service to those who otherwise 
would be denied desired training. 
The forest ranger in his lonely out- 
post hundreds of miles from any 
school, the soldier in Korea and 
the bedridden young woman being 
helped by her state’s Vocational 
Rehabilitation Board to learn a new 
trade because an industrial injury 
will prevent her from resuming her 





courses 


former occupation, all these can en- 
rich their lives and work toward the 
same objectives being pursued by 
students in the hundreds of colleges, 
universities, business and_ trade 
schools that dot the land. 

For example, it was reported in 
the press recently that Bob Feller, 
pitching ace of the Cleveland Indians, 
is completing a home study course 
in bookkeeping offered by a Chicago 
school. When his famed pitching 
arm fails, Feller wants to be ready 
for a career in business. He entered 
the big leagues right out of high 
school and is smart enough to realize 
that he lacks training for the new 
career that will be necessary when 
he no longer can earn a _ living 
through his uncanny ability to make 
a baseball behave. 


Many famed Americans of our 
generation have publicly acknowl- 
edged their debt to home study 
courses which furthered their 
careers. Charles E. Wilson, until 
recently director of Defense Mobil- 
ization, studied accounting and had 
completed home study courses in 
engineering by the time he was 
twenty. 

“If you want to get ahead and earn 
more money,” the boss had said to 
office boy Charley Wilson, “all 
through your business life keep ask- 
ing yourself this question: ‘What do 
I know and what can I do and how 
much is that knowledge and know- 
how worth?’ ” 

“If you want to get ahead,” the 
boss repeated, “the way to do it is 
to study and learn. Prepare for the 
next job ahead. Keep asking your- 
self the magic question. If you aren’t 
satisfied with the answer, do some- 
thing about it. Get the knowledge 
you need to get that next job up the 
line.” 

Young Charley Wilson never for- 
got what the boss said that day. At 
fifteen he was promoted to shipping 
clerk. Studying accounting at night, 
he became plant accountant at six- 
teen, paymaster and_ purchasing 
agent within the next two years. At 
twenty, after completing home study 
courses in engineering, he became 
production manager. 

At fifty-four the young man who 
never stopped learning became presi- 
dent of mammoth General Electric 
Company. 

The late Walter P. Chrysler, one 
of the giants in the automotive field, 
got most of his early technical train- 
ing from home study courses. Eddie 
Rickenbacker, hero of both World 


(see EDUCATION UNLIMITED page 39) 
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Life on the water is 
both a business and a 
pleasure in Seattle. The 
Alaskan fishing fleet docks 
there and boating, swim- 
ming, vachting and 
angling are very 


popular pastimes. 


set your course | 


meattle 
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“ 
Tins is Seattle’s Centennial Year—the largest 

city in the world that is only 100 years old. It is built, like 

Rome, on seven hills, farther north than New England 

but with a climate that has never reached as low as zero 

or as high as one hundred degrees. What a city—air-conditioned, 
literally, by breezes that come blowing over 

snow-capped Mount Rainier. And June is Seattle’s 

most gorgeous month with flowers and scenery 

at their best. The city has the second largest register 

of pleasure craft on the North American continent—a 

boatman’s paradise that is exceeded only by New York City. 
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In his All-Kiwanis Week Message, our International 





president shows how to increase public acceptance by 


building a program for better citizenship. 
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By CLAUDE B. HELLMANN 


President, Kiwanis International 


WENTY-FOUR years ago on the Monday evening pro- 
; sn of the thirteenth annual convention of Kiwanis 
International, nearly 5000 Kiwanians and members of 
their families assembled in this same auditorium in 
| which we meet this evening to celebrate All-Kiwanis 
Night 

Seattle had lived up to its promise that if Kiwanis 
would choose this great city as its meeting place in 
1928 it would have a new civic auditorium ready for us. 
This fine structure was not then entirely finished as to 
detail but it was wholly serviceable and evoked unstinted 
praise from visiting Kiwanians and friends. Today we 
are again deeply appreciative of the generous hospitality 
of the more than 11,000 Kiwanians in the great Pacific- 
Northwest District as we return for our thirty-seventh 
annual convention. 

Building is traditional in Kiwanis. Each year that 
tradition has risen in prestige and effectiveness. With 
nearly 3500 clubs and 210,000 members, Kiwanis is 
today twice as large as it was during our first visit to 
this fair metropolis. In recent weeks it has been my 
privilege to present a charter to a strong new club 


at Waikiki, Hawaii. The fellowship of Kiwanis now 
extends beyond the continental limits of Canada and 
the United States to many key cities of our possessions, 
including Hawaii, Alaska and Yukon, as well as New- 
foundland, the newest province of Canada. 

During this past year, and aside from the thousands 
of youth and community service activities sponsored by 
Kiwanis, it is significant to note the unprecedented con- 
tribution we have made as a formidable force in helping 
to preserve liberty and freedom in this world. For ex- 
ample, in 1951 Kiwanis conducted a total of 1730 sep- 
arate “Get Out the Vote” campaigns, 2613 activities 
promoting economy in government, 901 labor-manage- 
ment relations activities, and sold Government Savings 
Bonds totaling nearly six and one-half million dollars. 

Now we are embarking on one of our greatest citizen- 
ship programs—a great nonpartisan effort to register 
every eligible voter and see that he gets to the polls. 
The Ballot Battalion plan is being accepted with tre- 
mendous enthusiasm and here again Kiwanis clubs 
everywhere will “earn public understanding and ac- 
ceptance.” 

Inspired by the achievements of the past and present, 
let us continue to build tradition by redoubling our 
efforts during the administrative year ahead to bring 
even greater reality to the Objects of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional. THE END 
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The greatest drama of the Kiwanis year will soon be acted out before 


thousands of conventioneers in Seattle’s giant Civie Auditorium. 


t T J IND a A convention prelude 
SUNDAY. JUNE [ will be held Sunday 

evening in the Civic Au- 
ditorium where most of the other full convention as- 
semblies will take place. An address of welcome will be 
given by Governor Harold S. Robinson of the Pacific- 
Northwest District and Past International President 
will 


service for Kiwanians who have departed during the 
past year. The main address will be given by Dr. J. D. 
Grey, president of the Southern Baptist Convention, New 
Orleans, Louisiana. Music will be furnished throughout 
the program by the Glendale, California Kiwanis Chorus. 
The convention prelude sets the spiritual tone for the 
convention, which does not actually start until the fol- 


lowing morning. 





Charles S. Donley conduct an In Memoriam 
On Monday morning, at 
9:30 o'clock, the conven- 


tion for mally and offi- 


cially opens. This first general session will be held in 
the Civic Auditorium and will be opened with a greeting 
by Charles R. Olmstead of Seattle, chairman of the Gen- 
eral Convention Committee, and there will be an official 
welcome by the mayor of Seattle, Allan Pomeroy, who 
is a member of the Rainier District club in Seattle. The 
two main addresses will be the message of the Inter- 
national president, Claude B. Hellmann, and an address 
by Dean Clarence Manion of the College cf Law of the 
University of Notre Dame. Music throughout this session 
will be provided by the Golden, Colorado Melodears 


and the Wichita, Kansas Kiwanis Chorus. There 
will be a luncheon and conference for lieutenant gov- 
ernors at 12:30 p.m. . The afternoon session, from 
2:00 to 4:30 p.m., will consist of panel conferences on 
administration, citizenship services and youth services. 
International committee chairmen and other Kiwanians 
will deliver talks and answer questions from the floor.... 
At 8:30 p.m. the All-Kiwanis Night session will be 
held. District governors and International committee 
chairmen will be presented and President Hellmann will 
deliver his All-Kiwanis Week Message. Also featured 
will be the Hon. John G. Diefenbacker, M.P. of Canada 
(an honorary member of the Kiwanis Club of Prince 
Albert, Sask.), and the Vancouver, B.C. Chorus. 





Chairmen of the Searrte Convention Committees 
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T HSDAY NK | The first session of 
[ WAL, Jl y { the second day of the 

convention will start 
with the introduction of lieutenant governors and recog- 
nition of Legion of Honor members, followed by the 
presentation of achievement awards. A National Kid’s 
Day address will be made by Jimmie Fidler, president of 
the National Kid’s Day Foundation, followed by talks by 
O. E. Peterson, secretary of Kiwanis International; Ted 
Vestal, president of Key Club International, Sherman, 
Texas; Robert A. Robinson, past president, Circle K Club 
of East Carolina College; and Theodore R. McKelden, 
the State of Maryland. Music will be fur- 
Tucson, Arizona. 


governor of 
nished by the Arizona Boys Chorus, 





. The afternoon has been left free 
boating, fishing and whatever else appeals to the indi- 
vidual. This is the best opportunity throughout the whole 
convention for entire families to plan some sort of joint 


for sightseeing, golf, 


activity in which all can participate. At 2:15 p.m., how- 
ever, there will be a conference on recommendations 
for nominations, with attendance limited to the repre- 
s elected by the districts. There will also be a 
delegate discussion of resolutions and amend- 
ments. ... From 7:00 to 9:00 p.m. the district dinners will 
be held at hotels throughout Seattle. At 10:00 p.m. 
everyone will again assemble for the President’s Re- 
ception and Ball, at which the International officers 
and past International presidents will be presented. 


sentative 
forum for 





MAH IVD) In the morning 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE ES sessics: c0"9°s0 
a.m., Walter J. L. 

Ray of Detroit, Michigan, International treasurer, will 
give his report and a similar report will be presented by 
A. V. Zimmermann of Alexandria, Louisiana, chairman 
of the Finance Committee. There will also be a report of 
the Credentials Committee, a preliminary report of the 
Resolutions Committee by Martin T. Wiegand, chairman, 
Washington, D.C.; a report of the Committee on Laws 
and Regulations by W. Donald Dubail, chairman, West 
End, St. Louis, Missouri; and the election of officers. The 
address will be given by Frank Holman of Seattle, past 


presented by the Long Beach, California Barber Shop 
Quartet and the Eugene, Oregon Glee Men... . At 12:30 
p.m. there will be a luncheon for district secretaries and 
treasurers. ... From 2:00 to 4:30 p.m. panel conferences 
will be conducted for presidents, vice-presidents and di- 
rectors, and for secretaries, treasurers and finance com- 
mittees, with an open forum on Key Clubs and Circle K 
Clubs. ... At 8:30 p.m. the Main Feature Entertainment 
will be given at the Hee Edmunson Pavilion of the Uni- 
versity of Washington. The program, titled “Gold 
Rush Days,” is a full evening’s entertainment of song, 
pageantry and dancing, prepared especially for the Ki- 
wanis convention and featuring the finest stage talent 
obtainable. 





president of the American Bar Association. Music will be 
The final day of the 
convention will end 


) | 
THURSDAY, JUNE 19 
at noon, so families 


can once again see the town or get started on their trip 
back home without waiting over to the next day. The 
session will begin at 9:30 with a final report of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions. O. Sam Cummings, past Inter- 
national president from Dallas, Texas, will deliver an 
address titled “Vignettes of Kiwanis History.” The Ki- 
wanis Club of New York City will present its invitation 
for the 1953 convention. Morgan Beatty of the Na- 


tional Broadcasting Company will give the main address 
and the music will be furnished by the Wenatchee 
Washington High School Chorus. There will be a report 
of the Committee on Elections, followed by the presen- 
tation of International officers-elect by Past International 
President J. Hugh Jackson. Then the session and the 
convention will close with an address by the president- 
There will be an opportunity that afternoon 
for specially conducted tours of Seattle, with local 
Kiwanians serving as hosts for the many new friends 
they have acquired during the convention. 


elect. 











TOP ROW LEFT TO RIGHT: HARRY C. BAUER, District Attendance; GOR 
LARK. [ Headquarters: ROBERT W. CRAWFORD. Hal and 

F RHOADY R. LEE, Hotels BOTTOM ROW ore TO RIGHT: ELBERT 

M. ANDERSON T ation ana Ou 3S; Sane s HAUC Junior 
be sO Ladies E nent: ere M STURKEY, 


TOP ROW LEFT TO RIGHT: DR. JOHN PAUL PACK, Ministers for Invo- 
ns; HOLLIS E. DAVENNY, Music; MAYNARD "BUD" TURNER, P 
s; FOREST C. WATSON, President's Recepti Bo ener ROW 
LEFT TO RIGHT: KENNETH YEEND, Publicity; C. R. OCKMORTON, 
Rail, Air, Steamship Transportation; JOHN F. "JACK" pee >AN, Recept- 
tion; JOSEPH O. EPLER, Registration 
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planned 
for the 





— wives and children who 
come to Seattle will find lots of 
interesting things to do. There are 
many fascinating places to visit when 
Mr. Kiwanian is busy in convention 
hall. On Monday afternoon, for ex- 
ample, a gala stage and style show 
will be presented for all the Kiwanis 
wives. The latest fashions will be 
shown by some of Seattle’s most 
glamorous models. 

On Wednesday morning ladies can 
enjoy a boat trip on scenic Lake 
Washington and Elliott Bay or take a 
sight-seeing tour through Seattle and 
Woodland Park. A similar tour will 
be held in the afternoon. Those who 
would rather play bridge and canasta 
will find plenty of company at the 
special party scheduled for the ladies 





for youngsters too. One is an all- 
day junket to snow-capped Mount 


Rainier. Other places to be visited 
by tour-minded small-fry include: 
the Boeing aircraft plant, the sprawl- 
ing Bremerton Navy Yard, the Army 
and Navy depots at Fort Lawton and 
Sandpoint. 

Of course the whole family will 
want to explore Seattle’s famous 
waterfront, visit historic places and 
sample delicious sea food that can 
be enjoyed in many of Seattle’s fine 
restaurants. King crab and abalone 
are just two of the many regional 
delicacies that are thoroughly en- 
joyed by most visitors who come to 
the city. 

There is a full schedule of evening 
entertainment and so baby sitters 





on Wednesday afternoon. 





There will be features of interest 


will be available. Nursery school and 
recreational programs are planned 








Chairmen of the Svanvinc 
I NTERNATIONAL Com MITTEES 








ee this year “Club Clinic” will be one of 
£ the great attractions at the International 
convention. Each of the International com- 
mittees will have a desk at which Kiwanians 
can get information about that particular 
field of Kiwanis service. The desks will be 
manned by the experts at times that will not 
conflict with regular convention sessions. 

A noteworthy innovation in the “Club 
Clinic” at Seattle will be a section where 
Kiwanians can get information about out- 
standing money-raising projects. Several 
displays will also be exhibited to give addi- 
tional ideas for collecting funds and the booth 
will be manned by Kiwanians who have had 
broad experience in these various projects. 








T K ARL ¢ MAR N A ae 
\ ARLES BLOCK, A INCE 
M S N S DONALD | 
ARKER B Ss L N 3S a i: ND 
R A VERETT N 4 RN Rela S ai 
Mass « s ROBERT A RUESSER K C 
$ NAYNE G 4RIE, Kiwanis Ed r 
S na S j 3; SIMON H. REYNOL 
New C€ Bu . S Ne r THIRD ROW: J 
4 JACKS 3S t S s A 
>> ROBER J AMES. P jrams Mus S 
s; KENNETH B. LOHEED, Public and Business Affairs— 
C xda. Toront Onta re ie n Dit 31 
Business Affairs—United States Holdenville Oklahoma. 
BOTTOM ROW: MARTIN T. WIEGAND, Resolutions, Wash 
nat D.C.; H. PARK ARNOLD, Support of Churches ir 
Their Spiritual Aims, Glendale, California; ELMER L. MENGES, 
Underprivileged Child, Ambler, Pennsylvania GORDON 
TIMMONS BUTLER, Vo ° a ride 
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for the youngsters so that mother 
can be free during the day. 

The convention program contains 
much that will interest the ladies. 
On Tuesday evening there will be 
district dinners climaxed by the 
elegant President’s. Reception and 
Ball. Wednesday night will be the 
Main Feature Entertainment, a pag- 
eant called “Gold Rush Days.” Ad- 
vance reports indicate that this 
elaborate show will dramatize the 
colorful history of Seattle and the 
Pacific- Northwest. 

All of these things, plus the won- 
derful parks that can be visited on 
the way to and from Seattle, make 
this International convention an ideal 
vacation trip for the family. So come 
along, ladies! Bring your youngsters 
and prepare yourself for a wonderful 
time in Seattle. 








Many Kiwanis conventioneers will enter Seattle over this 

bridge that links the city with Mercer Island 
and points east. Waterways around Seattle lend an 

marine atmosphere which greatly impresses visitors. 








District 
Governors for 1952 


FIRST ROW: 





" LER, Alabama, Centreville, Alabama 
TAR AN fornia-N 4awaii, Lindsay, 
Cc SELDEN K mn Tt V } 
AL IR ¢. f +4 N 
A | RN JF 7 F 
SECOND ROW: 
AM KIRK J S innal C r 
AR R C R pe Chicag 
N CARPENTER Br r i 
M NAM. Kansas r Kansas 
kK THOMPSON. K ; $s 
B Ke 
THIRD ROW: 
ARMAN RODEHORST. _Louisia Mississippi-West 
T $$ New Orlea Louisiana; M. J. ANDERSON, 
Michia Bay City, Michiga REV. ARTHUR W. RATZ 
Minnesota-Dakotas, Jamestowr North Dakota; 
EARL A. COLLINS, Missouri-Arkansas, Cape Girardeau, 
Mis: HAROLD M. DOOLEN, Montana, Billings, Montar 
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FOURTH ROW: 












H. PIERCE WITMER, Nebraska-lowa, Des M 
RICHARD J. DILLON, New England, Hartf t 
HARRY A. COX, New Jersey, Newark, New Jersey 
LAWRENCE A. HAPG " New York Malor N 

HAROLD ¢ DANNER, C I 

FIFTH ROW: 

DONALD G. CHARBONEAU, Ontario-Quebec-M 
Ottawa, Ontario; HAROLD S. ROBINSON, Pacif 
Northwest, Seattle, Washington: DANIEL AUCHENBACH 
Pennsylvania, Johnstown, Pennsylvania: A. L. KENNEY 
Rocky M tai L WwW 

MARTIN Ec A/ICT ¢ + 


SIXTH ROW: 

LEWIS H. FOUTS, Texas-Oklahoma, Lawton, Oklahoma; 
IRA A. HUGGINS, Utah-Idaho, Ogden, Utah: 

HARRY B. BRADLEY, Western Canada, Lethbridge, Albe 
ELMER D. LAKE, West Virginia, Huntington, West Virgin 
1. R. WITTHUHN, Wisconsin-Upper Michigan, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 








ve Kiwanians at Connersville, 

Indiana have been instrumental 
in instituting a new course in the 
ninth grade of the school system 
there that promises to do two things 
that some believe our present edu- 
cational system fails to accomplish. 
It is designed to teach youngsters 
enough about their own community, 
including the organizations and cul- 
tural advantages of it, to make them 
want to stay there after they get out 
of school, and it also teaches them 
civics in a practical way that should 
result in their becoming better citi- 
zens. The course is appropriately 
titled “Community Living.” 

The educators of the community 
and several of the business leaders 
have formed a committee which de- 
cided that the ninth-graders in Con- 


nersville needed to find out what liv- 
ing in a community involved and 
that the youngsters should investi- 
gate the history of Connersville, 
which is situated in the heart of the 
White Water Valley in the rolling 
countryside of southeastern Indiana. 
Because of the many industries for a 
town of a population of 15,000, it is 
often called a “Little Detroit.” 

The problems of the community 
into which the ninth-grade students 
delve are those of zoning, sewage 
disposal, housing conditions, church 
attendance, a new sewer system—in 
fact, all of the things that people 
face today in similar communities. 
Zest and vivid examples of what is 
being taught are added to the course 
by contacts with the local newspaper, 
interviews with citizens, field trips, 


Ninth-graders in Connersville, Indiana 


study their town as well as the three E's. 





Teaching 
community 


By ROTH WYRICK 


99 
ae 


panel discussions, dramatizations and 
radio programs. Many students use 
their cameras to bring back to the 
classroom both the good and the 
bad, as they see it in their commu- 
nity. A file of color slides is being 
built. These furnish the basis for 
many interesting discussions. 

A 185-page mimeographed text- 
book was prepared which contains 
chapters on home life and the re- 
ligious interests of the community. 
Another chapter in the field of gov- 
ernment places emphasis upon local 
government, describing the protec- 
tive features of community life, such 
as the police and fire departments, a 
study of local health problems and 
a course of detailed information on 
the schools themselves. To this is 
added the communication and trans- 
portation facilities of the community, 
ways of earning a living locally, and 
the social life in Connersville, such 
as recreational facilities, lodges, so- 
cial and civic clubs. 

Not only is the material itself a 
little unorthodox but the practical 
aspects of teaching it apparently ex- 
ceed anything previously attempted 


lines. In the course 


along similar 
on fire and police components of the 
city governmental organization, the 
students learn what the salaries of 
the firemen and policemen are and 
much money their teachers 
make. Many believe that had such 
information been taught several! gen- 
erations ago, fire, police and school 
employees would not be among the 


how 


neglected segment of the service em- 
ployee field as they are today. 

The new course of study is for 
freshmen only. And although it is 
elective, eighty-five per cent of the 
class enroll. 

The Connersville High School re- 
quires a year of study in civics, so- 
cial problems or economics in the 
senior year. The freshman 
in community living is geared to the 
level of ninth-graders to make sure 
that all students, including those who 
leave school during their high school 
training, will have had some study 
of the community in which they re- 
side. With this provision, first-year 
high school students have the oppor- 
tunity of learning the title of every 
local public office, the name of the 
incumbent, his salary and duties and 
whether he is elected or appointed. 
They study the history, location and 
name of the minister of every local 
church. They soon learn about the 
local housing supply, what jobs lo- 
cal industries provide and what rec- 
reation Connersville offers, and 

(see TEACHING page 43) 


course 
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GONG 
and GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 


Immediate Past President, 
Kiwanis Club of 
Phoenix, Arizona 


Most important fact that Stalin 
must learn: that Main Street, not 
Wall Street, dominates America. 


* * * 


“The trouble with going to Seat- 
tle,” laments Kiwanian B. J. Jaeckel 
of the West Palm Beach, Florida 
club, “Sis that the whole United States 
lies between me and it. D’ve already 
logged a wonderful itinerary and got- 
ten no farther than Arizona’s Grand 


Canyon.” 
* * * 


Seattle—right there in the sub- 
urbs of Los Angeles—gives us a 
chance to see all those wonders of 
the West that Californians have 
long advertised, like Carlsbad 
Caverns, the Black Hills colossal 
statues, the Grand Canyon, Hoover 
Dam and Pike’s Peak. 


* * * 


It’s high time the bull replaced the 
eagle as the American symbol. He is 
a roaring gent as tough as he sounds 
—if you doubt it, just try eating a 
slice of him. He is lassoed in Texas 
and shot in Washington. One slice 
of him costs twenty cents on the hoof, 
$1.20 at the butcher’s, $3.60 in res- 


taurants. 
* + * 


But I do have some problems I 
want the delegates to Seattle to 
take up. Suchas: How cana past 
president dispel the belief in his 
community that, inasmuch as he is 
a Kiwanis has-been, he should now 
take on all the other dirty work 
anybody wants to shove onto him? 
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If our delegates did nothing more 
than supercharge Kiwanis Ballot Bat- 
talions, the convention would be 


worthwhile. 
* * * 


“Communists,” writes Whittaker 
Chambers, “are that part of man- 
kind which has recovered the power 
to live or die—to bear witness—for 
its faith.” 

In that single sentence his bril- 
liant book falls down. Followers 
of the Christian faith—on which 
America was founded—have never 
had to “recover” the power. They 
have never lost it—a fact which 
Wilhelm, Mussolini, Hitler, Hirohito 


and Stalin have learned in turn. 


* * * 


“ 


Yesterday’s statistics,” says Ted 
Rupner, a California Kiwanian, 


“become today’s fairy tales.” 





Seems impossible to get off to 
Seattle without taking my wife. It 
isn’t that she doesn’t trust me; she 
just doesn’t trust you guys from other 
towns who act unconventionally at 
conventions, and thus are likely to 


lead me astray. 
* * * 


The delegates from our two clubs 
in Phoenix have been carefully 
briefed. They are not to talk more 
than nine-tenths of the time about 
the Kiwanis-sponsored Salad Bowl 
Festival every New Year’s Day in 
Phoenix. We generously feel that 
other delegates should have a 
chance to mention their home proj- 
ects, too. 


Yes, miss, the right perfume is 
likely to make your young man get 
scentimental. 


* * * 
Most significant fact facing Ameri- 
can businessmen today—the US na- 
tional debt is about two hundred and 


seventy billion dollars. 


* * * * * * * * 


CONVENTION KEYNOTE: 


Enough if something from our 
hand have power 

To live, and act, and serve the 
future hour. 


—~Wordsworth 


* * * * * * * * 


You can’t subdivide Kiwanian’s at- 
tention too much in one meeting. 
Bill Hull, program chairman in We- 
natchee, Washington, dutifully ar- 
ranged for a_ college Doctor of 
Philosophy to speak and a cute col- 
lege co-ed to sing and dance. It is 
feared the professor may have said 


something important. 
* * * 


America has already decided 
whether it shall be ruled by bullets 
or ballots. 


* * * 


At the President’s Ball, | intend 
to dance as much as I ean with the 
wives of the younger delegates. This 
is strictly a matter of duty, for I 
think we older Kiwanians should ab- 
sorb our young members socially as 
well as in service. And if my Ki- 
wanianne happens to read_ this—I 


ean explain everything, dear. 
* * * 


I took umbrage when my Ki- 
wanianne told me I no _ longer 
looked like Clark Gable. I wonder 
if I dare hint that she has lost a few 
of her Betty Grableish character- 
istics. 


- * * 


A Kiwanis club speech is like a 
wheel; the longer the spoke, the 
greater the tire. 

In fact many a club leader would 
be a bigger success if he had more 
horse-power and less exhaust. 


* * * 


Back in my youth my Mom used 
to get a quick meal by snatching the 
head off a frying-size chicken. My 
children’s Mom gets a quick meal by 
snatching the cellophane off a frozen 
package. 
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Seated in dummy 

autos, students watch movies 
like the one at the 

left which shows a boy 
darting into the path of 

a car. Pupils swerve or step 
on the brakes and 

their actions are criticized 
by the instructor. 












































h. walter 


The latest thing in driver-training is a realistic motion | pictu 
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By PAUL W. KEARNEY “SoS 


ohwav in the Classroom 


_ SCHOOL student, learning to 
drive, rolls down a suburban 
street under the watchful eye of his 
instructor. In this thickly populated 
area cars are parked along both 
curbs almost bumper to bumper and 
pedestrian traffic is fairly heavy, 
keeping the neophyte on edge. Sud- 
denly a ball bounces out from be- 
tween two parked cars and rolls 
across the street. The young driver 
eyes it casually and proceeds. 

“Number Six,” barks the instruc- 
tor, “you’ve just had an accident. 
While your eyes were following that 
ball, a boy ran out after it, smack in 
front of you. Why didn’t you put on 
your brakes?” 

Number Six admits sheepishly that 
he hadn’t seen the boy; he had 
noticed only the ball and took his 
eyes off the road for a second. 

“OK,” replies the instructor, “now 
remember this: Whenever there’s a 
rolling ball, there’s a child close be- 
hind it. So never wait for the child; 
apply your brakes the moment you 
see the ball. Now let’s continue our 
ride.” 

The process of continuing is ac- 
complished by simply switching on a 
motion picture camera which had 
been shut off during the foregoing 
interlude. Number Six’s “accident” 
was purely hypothetical: It didn’t 
occur on that suburban street, but on 
a movie screen in a high school class- 
room in Tenafly, New Jersey. Asa 
consequence nobody was hurt and a 
valuable lesson in the art of what is 
called driving ahead of your car was 
impressed upon a beginner. 

Such is the function of the new 
Driver Trainer developed especially 
for the thousands of high schools that 
have added automobile driving to 
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their curricula. It was built by New 
York University’s Center for Safety 
Education and patterned after much 
more elaborate devices costing from 
$10,000 to $12,000—such as the one in 
the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, 
or another at the Aetna Insurance 
Company, New York. It will be on 
the market soon at around $200 or 
less. For schools which do not care 
to invest even this modest sum in 
such a vital project, the trainer can 
be homemade in the manual training 
shop with spare lumber or plywood, 
and the few necessary operating 
parts like the steering wheel and 
brake-clutch assembly can be picked 
up in automobile “graveyards.” 
Working drawings showing construc- 
tion details may be had, free of 
charge, from NYU. About the only 
thing that might have to be bought 
are six or eight micro-switches and 
some bull’s-eye electric bulbs. In 
short, it is not a money-making 
proposition but, rather, the finest 
instructional tool to come out of 
safety research. 

The apparatus is a simple but 
ingenious mock-up of the driving 
compartment of an automobile, com- 
plete with steering wheel, brake, 
clutch, gear shift, horn button and 
headlight dimmer. The _ original 
model was built for the Safety Center 
by technicians of the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories in New York, whose 
main objective was to make it realis- 
tic yet inexpensive. And when not 
in use for driver training the steering 
assembly can be dropped down, the 
top of the “hood” folded back and 
the unit converted into a conven- 
tional school desk and chair. 

When in operation, the student sits 
in the driver’s seat, watching a movie 


Picture and dummy autos that students operate inside the school. 














~, 





screen on which a color film is being 
run off. This film was shot from a 
moving car, with the camera fixed 
where the average driver’s head 
would be, and shows up to seventeen 
emergency situations which require 
quick response by the driver. Each 
one of the control instruments is 
fitted with a micro-switch and is 
connected to a panel board contain- 
ing a column of bull’s-eye lights. 
When the wheel is turned, the brakes 
applied, the gears shifted, or any 
other manipulation performed, the 
appropriate light flashes on the panel 
board. 

Each board is equipped with ten 
vertical columns of fifteen indicator 
lights each so a battery of ten train- 
ers can be hooked into it. With a 
little practice one instructor can 
handle two batteries at the same 
time, if necessary, giving good basic 
instruction in emergency driving be- 
havior to twenty pupils at once. This 
is a far ery, economically, from the 
one-instructor-one-pupil ratio in a 
training car on the road. And it 
permits the introduction of sudden 
and serious emergency situations 
which couldn’t possibly be attempted 
safely in actual driving. The result 
is a type of driver training which we 
have never had before—and the lack 
of it is eloquently reflected in our 
high accident figures. 

The best we have been able to do 
up to now is measure certain apti- 
tudes and skills, then tell the be- 
ginner how those skills should be 
employed in various situations. It is 
simple, for example, to measure 
brake-reaction time and arrive at a 
normal figure. But the really im- 
portant thing is not how fast will the 
driver react to an emergency—but 
how correct will the reaction be? 
The average person can slam on the 
brakes in three-quarters of a second 








when he hears a tire blow—but that’s 
definitely the wrong reaction. And 
it is precisely what nine green drivers 
out of ten do in that predicament, 
and really get themselves into trou- 
ble. The goal of the new Driver 
Trainer is to instill the proper re- 
action in the beginner's mind until it 
becomes instinctive as well as fast. 
At present we have to wait until 
the new driver gets his operator's 
license and is free to roam the high- 
ways before he begins to get any 
actual experience in emergency be- 
which is rather late in the 
game. As Dr. Herbert J. Stack, di- 
rector of the Center for Safety Edu- 
“In the average high 
driver-education 


havio1 


cation, puts It: 
school today 
program ends at a stage comparable 
with the beginner's level in water 
safety. Our youngsters are taught 
certain fundamental skills, but it is 
only after they have completed their 
courses that they learn how to react 
in emergencies. This learning is 
usually accomplished through trial 
and error or through the dangerous 
medium of experience. The best we 
can hope for is that the precautions 


our 


we may have suggested in the course 
of our instruction will prove of some 
value as these neophytes come face 
to face with the inevitable hazards of 
driving.” 

This serious void in even the best 
instruction programs is aptly filled 
by the Driver Trainer. As the stu- 
dents sit behind their wheels watch- 
ing the film, they get a true feeling 
of being in the car from which the 
picture was made and they instinc- 
tively react, rightly or wrongly, to 
the various incidents that crop up 
without warning. The blowout or 
the ball bouncing across the street, 
followed by a child, are typical ex- 
the other emer- 
Your car enters an 
intersection. Another car comes into 
the intersection from the right, at 
high speed, cutting directly in front 
of you. There is insufficient time to 
stop; the problem is to avoid a col- 
lision You are driving down a 
steep hill on wet pavement. Sud- 
denly another car backs out of a 
driveway into your path. You jam 
on the brakes which throws you into 
a skid to the right. What do you do? 

While driving on a two-lane 
highway, an oncoming car forces you 
to swerve to the right. As a result 
your right front wheel drops off the 
pavement to the road shoulder sev- 
eral inches below . . . You are going 
down a steep hill when your brakes 
fail. How are you going to react? 

Of course, you don’t answer these 


amples. Some of 


gencies are 
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questions orally—you enact the an- 
swers by your behavior in the 
driver’s seat and the right or wrong 
manipulation of the controls. And, 
sitting safely at his desk, the in- 
structor can see instantly, by the 
lights on the panel board, what each 
pupil does and how promptly he does 
it. And he can stop the film at any 
point for any necessary discourse. 
“Number Three,” he may say, 
“stop riding the clutch.” (A red light 
shows when anybody commits this 
fault.) “Number Seven: You failed 
to use your turn indicator. Number 
Five is now a dead duck—she didn’t 
‘fan’ her brake pedal and steer in the 
direction of the skid.” And so it 
goes as the film is automatically re- 
peated over and over. 
This film—250 feet of 
sixteen mm, which is the larger home 
movie size—can be obtained from the 
NYU Safety Center, or a similar one 
can be made by the school camera 
club, including the same or other 
situations suggested by peculiar local 
conditions. A booklet has just been 
published by the center outlining the 
entire program and detailing the 
emergencies, included as the result of 
suggestions from over 100 safety ex- 
perts and professional drivers. They 
will also be happy to give a descrip- 
tion of the type of camera support 
used in the car to arrive at the 
“driver’s-eye” viewpoint which adds 


the silent 


so much realism to the film. 


Tue rirst actual trainer installation 
was made last May in the Tenafly 
High School; and after a week’s 
demonstration of the pilot model in 
Brooklyn, the New York City Board 
of Education is planning to put units 
into various high schools there. 
When shown at an educators’ con- 
Atlantic City, the ap- 
interest and 


vention in 
paratus aroused keen 
promises to be the economical an- 
swer to the fervent prayers of many 
driving instructors who have so long 
been handicapped by lack of facil- 
ities. 

Some 6000 high schools are now 
offering driving courses to their teen- 
agers—and turning out operators 
who are building up a superlative 
safety record. But only about 600 
of these schools have cars available 
for road training—and most of those 
have a list of pupils a mile long wait- 
ing for a chance to get some actual 
road work in those cars. The Amer- 
ican Automobile Association and 
many local automobile dealers have 
done yeoman service in providing 
dual-control training cars for high 
schools, yet there remains a terrific 


shortage of such equipment, and into 
this gap the Driver Trainer comes as 
a welcome relief. 

One deficiency at the moment is 
the lack of sound effects, but this is 
easily remedied. Many schools today 
have sound-movie equipment and 
could make their own film, incor- 
porating all the distracting noises of 
traffic such as the blaring of horns. 
Lacking such equipment, the same 
thing could be done on a record 
player, which wouldn’t even have to 
be synchronized with the film as long 
as sufficient confusion is produced. 
The result would be a far greater 
realism—hence a far better test of 
one’s ability at the wheel—than the 
present procedure of “driving” in 


what amounts to a silent vacuum. 
The blowout situation, especially, 
demands the startling explosion 


which throws so many drivers into a 
panic. But that could be readily 
provided by a blank cartridge from a 
small-caliber revolver in the absence 
of a sound track or a record. 


Apart From its major role as an 
instructional tool, the trainer also has 
a definite field as a testing apparatus 
for preliminary driver examinations. 
With the simple introduction of an 
automatic scoring device, it would be 
possible to show a candidate exactly 
how good—or how bad—he is as a 
matter of record, not of opinion. Out 
of a given number of emergency 
situations the learner does the wrong 
thing two or three or five times, as 
the case may be—and there it is in 
black and white. This is very good 
medicine for the cocky ones who 
think they are better than they are. 
And the surprising revelations of 
this impartial scoring method, even 
among experienced drivers, is shown 
by the figures published by the 
Franklin Institute in connection with 
the elaborate “Driverater” which the 
Atlantic Refining Company donated 
as a public service. 

In this case the film covers only 
seven incidents which the driver is 
supposed to handle. They are sim- 
ple, everyday situations which all 
motorists encounter. Yet of the first 
3000 who voluntarily took the test, 
730 failed to pass because they made 
three or more mistakes, and only 
fourteen per cent came through with 
perfect scores. The bulk of the latter 
were professional drivers and the 
worst scores were hung up by the 
teen-agers—thirty-nine per cent of 
them flunked. 

It would be difficult to find a more 
convincing argument in favor of 
NYU’s new Driver Trainer. THE END 
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Many awards are given for 
outstanding individual and team 
play. Above, one winner 


happily receives a cup. Before the 
tournament was begun fifteen 

years ago, high school amateurs in the 
Carolinas had no real opportunity 
for large-scale competition 

with golfers of their own age and 
experience. Thanks to the 

Kiwanis Club of Greenville, the boys 
and girls have a tourney 

that meets their requirements. 





Photos by James F, Collins, The Greenville 


High school golfers from two states take 


part in the annual tournament sponsored by 


Greenville, South Carolina Kiwanians. 


tee ott 


ime 
In hee / 
Carolinas 


VERY YEAR the Kiwanis Club of 

Greenville, South Carolina puts 
on a golf tournament that is one of 
the outstanding amateur meets in 
the USA. About 150 high school 
linksters from North and South 
Carolina compete for individual and 
team prizes donated by the Kiwanis 
club. Kiwanians oversee and organ- 
ize the entire operation, spending 
about $500 of their own money to 
finance each tournament. During the 



























Piedmont 


By HARRY COGGINS 


Sports Editor, The Greenville Piedmont 


playoffs members of the club register 
the young golfers, teach them tour- 
nament rules, tabulate scores, present 
awards and provide transportation. 

The primary object of this tourney 
is to give promising young golfers a 
chance to compete under tournament 
conditions on a first-class course— 
the Greenville Country Club. Im- 
portant by-products of the matches 
are training in sportsmanship and 
the development of friendships be- 
tween youths from the two neighbor- 
ing states. 

While they’re not playing golf, the 
youngsters munch refreshments, at- 
tend movies on free passes or lounge 
around the country club with their 
new acquaintances. 

“T don’t know of any event which 








does more to promote good will be- 
tween young people of the Caro- 
linas,”’ says the coach of one team. 

The first Kiwanis tournament was 
held fifteen years ago, and so the 
early participants are now grown 
men and women. But every season 
some of them attend the playoffs to 
renew cherished friendships that 
were made years ago. 

Boys and girls from widely sep- 
arated economic classes mingle at 
the Kiwanis tourneys. There are sons 
and daughters of textile mill work- 
ers, bankers, farmers and _ profes- 
sional men. But social distinctions 
disappear in the heated friendliness 
(see TEE OFF TIME page 42) 






















To celebrate 

Flag Day the Kiwanis 
Club of Pikesville, 
Maryiand has 
originated a striking 


patriotic pageant. 














stars 
h ) 
“Miss Liberty,” clad in white robes, puts another 


o 
for 
star on the flag’s blue field each time the color 


N 
| : in en guard brings a state flag onto the stage. At the 
I OI V same time a narrator tells when and how that par- 
ev 


ticular state affiliated with the United States. 
By MARK JONAS 


I JANUARY of 1951 the program 
chairman of the Kiwanis Club of 
Pikesville. Maryland gave a tough 
assignment to Kiwanian Fred Fisher: 
prepare and present an unusual pro- 
gram on Flag Day, June 14. The club 
sponsored three Scout troops, and 
Fred decided to enlist the youngsters’ 
help. Elaborate plans were devel- 
oped and rehearsals were held amid 
an air of secret expectancy. 

The result was a spectacle which 
Pikesville Kiwanians will never for- 
get. Fred and his Scouts staged a 
fifty-minute pageant that dramatized 
the history of Old Glory and the 
USA. 

The forty-eight state flags plus the 
standards of Alaska and Hawaii 
were introduced by a formal color 
guard, which marched to the stage 
while the narrator described the cir- 
cumstances surrounding each state's 
admission to the Union. As the state 
flags were posted on the stage, stars 
were added to Old Glory’s club field. 

Word of the unusual pageant 
spread through the Pikesville area 
and Fred was soon besieged with re- 
quests for repeat performances be- 
fore school assemblies and _ local 
organizations. Five thousand people 
saw the presentation last year, and 





. 


“Miss Democracy” escorts each state flag to the place where it is posted 
on stage by the Boy Scout color guard. The pageant ends with a stage full 
of bright flags and the audience singing “The Star-Spangled Banner.” most of them have a better apprecia- 
The program includes a strong plug for statehood for Alaska and Hawaii. tion of America. THE END 
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Mr. Smoker. 
you may be 


guilty of 


The 
World’s 
Most 

Impolite 
Habit 


iB I were selecting the world’s most 
impolite habit I would name 
without the slightest hesitation— 
smoking. Not the worst habit—but 
the most impolite. 

The fact that I don’t smoke myself 
has nothing to do with my attitude; 
at least I don’t believe it does. One 
should be able to discuss a habit 
where manners are involved without 
letting the personal equation enter 
into it. As a matter of fact I don’t 
object in the least to anyone smoking 
who wants to smoke—if he will only 
be polite about it. Most smokers 
probably don’t realize they are often 
so impolite. 

I can think of no better example 
of what influences me than the large 
number of people who smoke in 
crowded elevators or taxicabs or 
close committee rooms or similar 
places where the unwilling victim 
has no chance to escape. 

Can anything be more contradic- 
tory than for a gentleman to get into 
an elevator and remove his hat out 
of respect to a lady and at the same 
time hold an odoriferous cigar or 
smoldering cigarette a few inches 
from her face? Those on the elevator 
to whom smoking is obnoxious—and 
don’t think it isn’t obnoxious to a 
great many people—are entirely at 
the mercy of the smoker. They are 
crowded together, they cannot move 
and they have no defense. 

That is why I say that smoking 
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under such conditions is the height 
of impoliteness. 

That this violation of good man- 
ners has become so common perhaps 
accounts for the fact that it is largely 
ignored. It is so common that it is 
accepted, even by. those who dislike 
it, as a necessary nuisance, where, on 
the other hand, something unusual 
would draw immediate attention. 
To use a “polite” example that would 
not compare in obnoxiousness with 
smoking, for instance, suppose a per- 
son got on an elevator with a per- 
fume atomizer—not a stink bomb— 
in his hand and every few seconds 
let loose a blast of perfume. I have 
a feeling there would be consider- 
able stirring among those present 
and perhaps a certain amount of 
remonstrance. If this individual 
used something “worse” than per- 
fume, it is entirely likely that the 
weight of “public opinion,” if not 
something a little heavier, would put 
an end to it. 

Why doesn’t the weight of public 
opinion have some influence on the 
impoliteness of smoking? Perhaps 
it would if the politeness of non- 
smokers did not get the better of 
their honesty, because nonsmokers 
are unquestionably more polite than 
smokers. They not only do not 
raise objections, but in the rare 
cases where the smoker will inquire 
if his smoking will bother, the non- 
smoker invariably replies, “No, of 
course not.” Some of them will even 
stretch politeness a little and say, 
“Although I don’t smoke myself, I 
like the smell of tobacco.” 

Perhaps the situation would be 
remedied if the young lady whose 
escort asks that question would say, 
“Yes, I would prefer you don't 
smoke—it permeates my hair and 
my clothes and I don’t like the 
odor”; or the host or hostess would 
say, “If you don’t mind, the smoke 
is very irritating to my eyes and 
throat”; or the committee member 
would say, “Would you gentlemen 
please not smoke; it gives me a 
headache.” 

A really polite smoker would 
simply say, “Do you smoke?” If the 
answer were no, he would not either, 
until he was away somewhere by 
himself. 

Is the smoker’s lack of considera- 
tion another illustration of the moral 
and ethical laxity that seems to be 
growing these days? Or is it a prob- 
lem by itself? I don’t know. But I 
really would like some conscientious 
smoker to answer my complaint 
honestly and forthrightly—if he can 
do so. 





THE END 
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By HARRY JOLLY 


Past President, Kiwanis Club of 
Carnegie, Oklahoma 


A miniature train in a city park delights children who live near Carnegie, Oklahoma. 























Ai aboard the Skyrocket | 


{yee END of passenger service on 
the railroads of southwestern 
Oklahoma marked the closing of a 
colorful era in the history of this 
legendary part of the United States. 
Among other things, it robbed Okla- 
homa boys and girls of a thrill long 
considered one of the major episodes 
of youth: a ride in a train pulled 
by a puffing, screeching, whistle- 
tooting steam locomotive 

Those of us oldsters who still re- 
called the thrill of our first train ride 
felt sorry for the children of this 
trainless era gut we didn’t think 
there was much we could do about 
it until Earl Roddy, a past president 
of the Carnegie club, got a bright 
idea 

“I think we could build a minia- 
ture railroad for the kids,” he said 
one day last year. “We might set 
it up in the city park. I'll bet we 
would have as much fun building 
the thing as the kids would get 
from riding on it.” 

We agreed, then set to work. Ear! 
was the organizer and chief engi- 
nee! He located 1000 feet of thirty- 
inch track in Denver and collected 
two dozen wheels of the right size. 
Everything else that we needed was 
made locally and donated by busi- 
nessmen who thought Earl’s idea 


was a good one. Beginning with an 





old automobile chassis we tinkered 
and hammered and welded until we 
had a locomotive fit for Casey Jones. 
Our creation, which we called the 
Kiwanis Special, was fourteen feet 
long and five and one-half feet tall. 
There was a boiler thirty-six inches 
in diameter and an instrument panel 
containing speedometer, air and oil 
gauges, ammeter and other gadgets. 
We found a bell on an old fire truck 
and put it back into service on our 
locomotive. We also installed two 
electric air compressors and a whistle 
that sounds appropriately impres- 
sive. Our eight-wheel creation has 
hydraulic brakes and a governor 
which holds the speed below fifteen 
miles per hour. 

Next we made two eight-wheel 
coaches, each weighing 2000 pounds. 
We put in enough seats so that sixty- 
two little passengers could ride in 
the Kiwanis Special. We laid the 
1000 feet of track in the city park 


and built a roundhouse which also 
serves as a tunnel. 

It cost $4282 to build the Kiwanis 
Speciai and Earl supplied all the 
cash. Later the city reimbursed him 
for part of the expense, and the Ki- 
wanis Club of Carnegie assumed 
sponsorship of the miniature rail- 
road. It was agreed that each pas- 
senger should pay ten cents to ride 
three times around the 1000-foot 
track and through the tunnel-round- 
house. This money would be used 
to pay off the cost and then buy 
playground equipment for the park. 

And so the Kiwanis Special, which 
was conceived as a toy, has become a 
profitable fund-raising project for 
Kiwanis and the city. But fun, not 
money, is the most important prod- 
uct of the Kiwanis Special. It is 
chugging round the track again this 
summer and already hundreds of 
children have climbed aboard for 
the thrill of a lifetime. THE END 





The “Kiwanis Special” runs in Burlington, North Carolina... 










































When the “Kiwanis Special” arrived 
in Burlington, kids who 

were playing ball stopped the game 
to watch the unloading. 

The train has proved an excellent 
public relations builder for 

the Kiwanis Club of Burlington, 
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Kiwanian Cliff Elder, chairman of the committee which arranged for the 
“Kiwanis Special” in Burlington, wore this engineer’s uniform when 
the train was dedicated in the city park. Even before the tracks were 
completely set up, youngsters climbed aboard the cars in eager 
anticipation. During the first week of operation, more than 11,000 
people paid to ride the “Kiwanis Special.” The club made an 










agreement with the city whereby Kiwanians bought the train. Profits 
are being used to repay the club and after the debt is 
retired the club will get one-third of the proceeds for five years. 








... and chugs around the park in Bangor, Pennsylvania. 









Kiwanians in Bangor, Pennsylvania have also enhanced their 






city park with a miniature train in which local moppets 






ride with glee. Receipts from the sale of tickets are being 






used to pay off the cost of the investment made by 

the club. After this obligation has been met, all proceeds 
will be turned over to authorities for improvement 

of recreation facilities. Kiwanis clubs which have installed 
small trains in local parks have found that the 

project is worthwhile from several angles. The train is a 










real money-maker and it gives Bangor children and their 






parents a chance to have fun in the community park. 











CAPITAL CITY, AUSTIN, TEXAS is helping city officials 
draft plans to improve traffic control. 

HOMINY, OKLAHOMA sponsored a 4-H Club hog sale. 

PHOENIX, ARIZONA pays the $325-per-month salary of 
a therapist at a crippled children’s hospital. 

TAOS, NEW MEXICO arranged for publication of a 
church directory in the local newspaper. 

FLAGSTAFF, ARIZONA gave milk to a girl while she re- 
covered from yellow jaundice. 

LAS ANIMAS, COLORADO staged a round-table discus- 
sion about proposed changes in the city government. 

STEAMBOAT SPRINGS, COLORADO entertained mem- 
bers of the high school wrestling team. 

BRIDGEVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA chaperones 
night dances at a youth center. 

PORT ANGELES, WASHINGTON provided 
guidance counseling for a young man who lost his 
eyesight in an accident. After he was blinded the 
man was taken to consult with various business and 
professional men. As a result of these conferences 
he decided to become a teacher. He went through 
college with A and B grades, got married and now 
holds a job teaching in Spokane where he also 
coaches a basketball team! 


Saturday 


vocational 





Ken 
received vocational counseling from the Kiwanis 
As a result he became a 
teacher and even coaches a successful boys’ basketball team! 


Soon after he was blinded in an industrial accident, 
Elfbrandt 


Club of Port Angeles, Washington. 


HIGHLANDTOWN, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
twenty medals to young men who played on win- 
ning teams in a basketball league. 

WATERLOO, IOWA arranged a basketball program for 
250 boys who played on Saturday mornings for ten 
weeks. Skilled instructors, hired by the Kiwanis 
Club of Waterloo, preside over each weekly session. 

SUNNYSIDE, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK sponsored a 
dance for 700 teen-agers. Last summer more than 
1500 boys and girls attended each of the weekly 
dances that were sponsored by this club. 

CRYSTAL LAKE, BEULAH, MICHIGAN collected 
than four cases of canned food for a needy family. 
The club sponsored a travelogue, charging one can 


gave 


more 


of food as admission. 

LA GRANGE, GEORGIA gave an electric washing ma- 
chine to the local high school athletic association. 

CHAPEL HILL, NORTH CAROLINA stuffed 5000 envel- 
opes with letters appealing for contributions to 
crippled children. 

EXETER AND THE KINGSTONS, NEW HAMPSHIRE is 
developing a ten-acre forestry project in coopera- 
tion with local 4-H Clubs. The Kiwanis club has 
planted 3000 pine seedlings, and playground space 
is being developed for the use of 4-H Clubbers, Boy 
and Girl Scouts. 

ROCKY RIVER, OHIO applied luminous safety markers 
to children’s bikes as part of a community-wide 
“Bicycle Safety Week.” Boy Scouts helped Rocky 
River Kiwanians attach the following to each bike 
that was brought in during the two-day campaign: 
silver reflective strips on the front forks and handle 
bars; red reflective strips on the rear fenders. 

LAWRENCEVILLE, ILLINOIS staged a performance of 
the club minstrel show over Television Station 
WTTV, Bloomington, Indiana. 

BERGENFIELD, NEW JERSEY established a $250 schol- 
arship fund to help outstanding graduates of the 
local high school. 

HILLCREST, SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA is conducting a 
program to extend hospitality to servicemen sta- 
tioned in the area. Armed forces personnel that 
come from Kiwanis families throughout the United 
States (or are military service members of other 
clubs) are taken on sightseeing tours, given home- 
cooked meals and other kinds of entertainment. 
[Send the name, address and serial number of any 
Kiwanian or Kiwanis son or daughter stationed near 
San Diego to Wilfred A. Pepin, 4142 Ingalls Street, 
San Diego 3.] 

OAK LAWN, ILLINOIS gave framed copies of the Dec- 
laration of Independence to public and parochial 
schools in the community. 
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Kiwanians from the Victoria North, British Columbia club 
worked five days sandpapering and polishing a church floor. 
Left to right are George Knight, R. H. Trythall, R. L. Me- 


Quarrie, Bob Taylor and Max Feingold working on the project. 


MARION, KENTUCKY distributed signs to 125 farmers, 
showing that they are members of the Green Pas- 
tures Program. 

CLAIBORNE COUNTY, TENNESSEE helped reforest some 
land, replenish the supply of quail and plant bicolor 
lespedeza. 

BOSSIER CITY, LOUISIANA stimulated church attend- 
ance by putting posters in local buses. 

BROOKHAVEN, MISSISSIPPI repaired “Quiet—Church 
Zone” signs which the club had supplied two years 
before. 

RUSTON, LOUISIANA is working to organize a peach 
festival association. 

HILLSDALE, MICHIGAN bought shrubbery for the 
grounds of the local high school. 

ROGERSVILLE, TENNESSEE sponsored a public speak- 
ing contest between 4-H Club boys and girls. One 
winner from each sex went to the state capital to 
represent the county in state-wide oratorical com- 
petition. 

MASON, MICHIGAN played a donkey basketball game 
with the local Lions club. Proceeds will be used to 
pay for speakers at high school assemblies. 





Members of the Mountain Road, Anne Arundel County, Mary- 
land club are shown building an outdoor theater for pupils 
in a local school. The project, one of the first undertaken 
by this new club, was planned with the help of the PTA. 
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LIVONIA, MICHIGAN arranged for publication of a series 
of articles about poor roads. 

SAINT JOHN, NEW BRUNSWICK gave a sound movie 
projector, screen and radio-phonograph with loud- 
speaker extensions and records to two orphanages. 

EL CAJON VALLEY, CALIFORNIA helped develop a com- 
munity playground. 

LEXINGTON, VIRGINIA took a Cub Scout pack on a 
tour of outstanding farms. 

BISHOPVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA helped establish a 
“walking blood bank” in a new hospital. [See The 
Kiwanis Magazine for July 1951, page 28.] Members 
of the club had their blood types recorded so doc- 
tors can always secure blood for use in emergency 
transfusions. 

BROOKSVILLE, FLORIDA secured welfare assistance for 
five children who had been abandoned by their 
father. 

ELIZABETH CITY, NORTH CAROLINA invites a service- 
man to attend the club meeting each week. 

HAYSI, VIRGINIA distributed conservation literature to 
local Boy Scouts. 
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The Kiwanis Club of Philippi, West Virginia arranged for the 
painting of the inscription on this historic bridge over the 
Tygart’s Valley River. The bridge is 100 years old this year 
and a two-day centennial celebration is planned for August 28-30. 


ASHEBORO, NORTH CAROLINA reorganized a _ teen- 
agers’ club and bought equipment for the youngsters 
to use. 

LEESBURG, FLORIDA is working to attract a textile 
mill to the region. 

DARLINGTON, SOUTH CAROLINA rented textbooks for 
underprivileged students. 

HENDERSON, NORTH CAROLINA showed safety films 
to high school students. 

INVERNESS, FLORIDA helped secure equipment for test- 
ing children’s vision. 

VENTURA, CALIFORNIA is planning a dispensary for a 
Scout campsite. 

LANGDALE, ALABAMA provided food, clothing and med- 
ical care for seven children whose parents are un- 
able to support them. 

PLANT CITY, FLORIDA helped reorganize a Boy Scout 
troop. 
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VALDOSTA, GEORGIA acted as vote-counters in a pri- 
mary election. 

WOODLAND, CALIFORNIA furnished transportation so 
a Scout troop could go on an outing. 

HUDSON, MICHIGAN made a survey in the local schools 
to learn whether any children need clothing and 
shoes 

WINDER, GEORGIA furnished a Boy Scout hut. 

MULBERRY, FLORIDA sponsored a “get-out-and-regis- 
ter” campaign which stimulated more than ninety 
per cent of the community’s eligible voters to regis- 
ter before a primary election. 

SHERMAN OAKS, CALIFORNIA sent 625 candles, made 
by the wives of club members, to GI’s in Korea. A 
number of thank-you letters have been received 
irom overseas. 

BUCYRUS, OHIO distributed window display cards urg- 
ing church attendance. 

MANCHESTER, GEORGIA arranged to check the vision 
of all students in the local schools. Personnel and 
equipment were obtained from the state health de- 
partment 

LIVE OAK, CALIFORNIA secured jobs for two boys so 
they could earn money to buy athletic insurance. 

LEASIDE, ONTARIO transports cerebral palsy victims 
to and from a clinic where they receive treatment. 

ROUYN, QUEBEC is building a float for swimmers at a 
local beach. 

EAST TOLEDO, OHIO gave crayons, paper and pencils 
to an orphanage. 

GARDENA VALLEY, CALIFORNIA helped pay the moving 
expenses of a family that was evicted. 

GRANBY, QUEBEC is conducting a garden contest for 
boys and girls. 

SAULT STE. MARIE, ONTARIO js building another wad- 
ing pool. The club has built one each year for the 
past five summers. 

PACOIMA, CALIFORNIA bought fifty books for an ele- 
mentary school. 

OLMSTED FALLS, OHIO operates a student loan fund. 

ORILLIA, ONTARIO helped secure violin instructors for 
a children’s orchestra. 

COLTON, CALIFORNIA bought a new phonograph for the 
public library in Colton. Library officials report that 
about 5000 children have listened to records which 
the club donates as a continuing project. 





NORWALK, OHIO gave high school students season tick- 
ets to a community concert series. 

FORTUNA, CALIFORNIA entertained the city council at 
a banquet. 

COLVILLE, WASHINGTON sponsored a bowling league 
for children. 

SEASIDE, OREGON planted 2000 trees in one month. 

KELOWNA, BRITISH COLUMBIA maintains two frozen- 
food lockers for the benefit of needy families. 

MOREHEAD, KENTUCKY helped local merchants con- 
duct a dollar-day. 

HILLSBOROUGH, NEW BRUNSWICK prepared and dis- 
tributed safe-driving bulletins for local motorists. 

WEST KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE gave comic books and 
material for coloring pictures to a crippled children’s 
hospital. 

CONSHOHOCKEN, PENNSYLVANIA is planning to take 
200 boys to a big-league baseball game in Philadel- 
phia. 

GRESHAM, OREGON sponsored a forum on the question 
of whether a dam should be constructed in the area. 

RENTON, WASHINGTON made arrangements for a meet- 
ing of the White River Mental Association. 

NORTH HUNTERDON, NEW JERSEY arranged for 4-H 
Club members to hear a talk about eradication of 
Bang’s disease in dairy cattle. 

INDIANA, PENNSYLVANIA sent church 
new residents of the community. 

PARKROSE, PORTLAND, OREGON co-sponsored a pub- 
lic forum on the subject of municipal incorporation. 
It was the largest public affairs meeting ever held 


directories to 


in the area. 
CHAMBERSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA gave blackboards 
and tables to the Sunday school in a Negro church. 
GARLAND, TEXAS persuaded a prominent citizen to run 
for public office. 
SCAPPOOSE, OREGON 
tournament for kids. 
MAYFIELD, KENTUCKY helped plan a celebration to 
welcome the local basketball team when it returned 
home after winning the state championship. 
CRESTON, BRITISH COLUMBIA was instrumental in 


sponsored a marble-shooting 


organizing a hobby club for boys. 
SALEM, OHIO arranged for a noted economist to address 
Rotary 


a joint meeting of Kiwanis, Lions, and 


Chamber of Commerce members. 





Left, soldiers stationed at Fort Slocum near New Rochelle, New York enjoy a party that was co-sponsored by the Kiwanis 
Club of New Rochelle, the Civic Club and the American Legion. The civilian in the middle is Club President Holmsten; at the 


right is Kiwanian Everett Roberts. Right, 


Owen Lewis (in 


dark suit), president of the Kiwanis Club of Roslyn, New York, 


presents a TV set to a school for deaf children, while several youngsters wait for a picture to flash onto the screen. 
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Masterson and Gene 


seated, Fred 
Nunn prepare programs for a basketball tournament in Mount 


Kiwanians Earl Muller, 
than $400, which 
high school. 


Illinois. more 


buy 


The project netted 
athletic equipment for the 


Morris, 

was used to 

SOUTH CENTRAL SEATTLE, WASHINGTON helped 
straighten out the affairs of fifteen juvenile delin- 
quents. 

GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN is investigating the need for a 
young people’s employment service in the commu- 
nity. 

PACIFIC GROVE, CALIFORNIA met with 
officials to learn how many children could not afford 
to buy their own lunches. 

BAY MINETTE, ALABAMA bought fifty books for the 
local public library. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA is sponsoring a stock show. 

PETERSBURG, MICHIGAN helped buy lights for the local 
football field. 

SPARTA, NEW JERSEY organized a tour for Future 
Farmers of America members who are interested in 
poultry raising. 

ELMA, WASHINGTON collected used clothing for 
refugees in Korea. 

LA FERIA, TEXAS conducted a “pay your poll tax” cam- 
paign which added 500 names to the community’s 
voting lists. 

CATTARAUGUS, NEW YORK bought subscriptions to 
Boys’ Life, the official Scout magazine, for all the 
members of a newly organized Scout troop. 

PRINCETON, KENTUCKY maintains a special fund to 
help the city operate parking meters. 

SILSBEE, TEXAS sponsored a house-numbering cam- 
paign. The club sold street numbers to homeowners, 
and the profits, amounting to nearly $400, will be 
used for underprivileged child work. 

WEST BLOOMFIELD, MICHIGAN installed two baseball 
backstops in local parks. 

HUNTSVILLE, ALABAMA refurnished the kitchen of the 
caretaker’s house at a summer camp for young peo- 
ple. 

TAYLOR, TEXAS gave corn and cotton seed to young- 
sters enrolled in a high school agricultural course. 


local school 


war 
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TULSA, OKLAHOMA provides dental care for boys in a 
detention home. 

YORK, PENNSYLVANIA arranged for deepening of a 
lake that was given to the city by the club in 1937. 
Since then the body of water filled up with silt. A 
cleanup resulted after the club’s Agriculture and 
Conservation Committee demanded action from the 
city council. 

SOUTH MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN entertained the local 
high school basketball team when it returned home 
after winning a state championship. 

CLIFTON, CINCINNATI, OHIO helped the county com- 
missioners recondition and refurnish a juvenile 
detention home. 

NORTH TROY, VERMONT bought lunches for 1502 chil- 
dren during the last school year. 

BELLEVUE, OHIO furnished a group of lay preachers 
who visited each of the city’s Protestant churches 
on one Sunday morning They spoke on the subject 
“Give God a Chance.” 

SILOAM SPRINGS, ARKANSAS rendered emergency aid 
to disaster victims when a tornado smashed through 
the state. Working with the local newspaper and 
radio station the Kiwanians collected two truckloads 
of food and clothing for the homeless. 

SHAKER SQUARE, CLEVELAND, OHIO arranged for Dr. 
Kent L. Brown, one of the club members, to enter- 
tain inmates of a children’s hospital. Kent is an 
amateur magician. 

CLAREMONT, CALIFORNIA sponsored a special meeting 
for Kiwanians who were attending a large national 
church meeting in the city. The speaker was Robert 
Richards, a minister who is an honorary member of 
the Kiwanis Club of LaVerne-San Dimas, California. 
He is widely known as the “pole-vaulting parson” 
for his skill in this sport. 

CARMI, ILLINOIS sponsored the construction of a cabin 
for the local Girl Scouts. 

NEW WILMINGTON, PENNSYLVANIA entertained high 
school cheerleaders, basketball players, coaches and 
school officials at a special dinner. Gifts were given 
to seniors on the team in appreciation of their efforts 
during the season. 

MONTREAL, QUEBEC gave $250 to the Air Cadet League 
of Canada. 

WOOSTER, OHIO gave a new lounge chair to an institu- 
tion for unfortunate boys. 


j 





Kiwanians in Anchorage, Alaska raised $954 for a civic center 
by operating this railroad along the city’s main street. In one 
week almost 7500 people climbed aboard the “Kiwanis Special.” 
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(. Beryl Snyder, president of the Kiwanis Club of Riverton, 
Wyoming, works out with the Soshone Indian dancers who per- 
formed before the club. Riverton Kiwanians are working to 
improve relations between Indians and the white community. 


BENTON, PENNSYLVANIA bought “Safety Zone” signs 
which were placed where schoolchildren cross a 
busy street. 

WINFIELD, KANSAS bought a slide for a Negro chil- 
dren’s park. The project was financed by a minstrel 
show. 

BROOKVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA helped the local game 
warden plant 2800 legal-size trout in six streams. 

ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA is working with the United 
Nations Communications Committee of Rochester to 
publicize radio broadcasts about the UN. 

LISBON, NORTH DAKOTA is helping Boy Scouts from 
poor families earn their way to summer camp. 
SISSETON, SOUTH DAKOTA provided transportation so 
that Scouts could attend a first aid contest in an- 

other city. 

MORRIS, MINNESOTA investigated the circulation of in- 
decent literature in the community. 

VALLEY CITY, NORTH DAKOTA sponsored a dramatic 
contest for six PTA’s. Each group presented a one- 


act play. THE END 





Philip 


of the Key Club at 
Schuyler High School in Albany, New York deliver baskets of 


Each year at Easter, members 


candy to youngsters in a children’s home. The three teen- 
agers in the center of this photograph are Key Club members, 
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YOUTH serves }OUTH 


Tuts montx we depart from the cus- 
tomary format to present a signifi- 
cant message by Theodore M. Vestal, 
president of Key Club International. 
A native of Sherman, Texas, Ted 
speaks from experience about the 
state of our Key Club movement and 
its major problem. We think every 
Kiwanian who is interested in Key 








Clubs will find some worthwhile 
thoughts in Ted’s statement.—The 
Editors. 


My year as president of Key Club International is 
drawing to a close, and on behalf of the 20,797 Key Club 
members in Canada and the United States I want to 
express a sincere “Thank You!” to Kiwanis. Without 
your support there would be no Key Clubs; thousands 
of us high school students would not have had the op- 
portunity of knowing you Kiwanians, the leading men 
in our communities. 

The chartering of the 1000th Key Club on May 1 
was an event of great significance to all of us, for this 
was the high watermark in our history. Whether we 
go forward to greater achievement or whether we slip 
backward in the future depends largely on you, Mr. 
Kiwanis-sponsor. If you and your fellow Kiwanians 
maintain an active interest in your Key Club, we will 
progress. If you forget us, we cannot succeed. Your 
guidance and friendship are absolutely indispensable— 
the records show that no Key Club has been successful 
without close and constant cooperation from the sponsor- 
ing Kiwanis club. The reason is fairly simple: We are 
inexperienced in the ways of organization work and 
humanitarian service. We count on you for advice. 
We need your friendship, too, to keep us going when 
things get difficult. This is why each Key Club meet- 
ing should be attended by several Kiwanians and faculty 
advisors. This is why members of the sponsoring Ki- 
wanis club should keep in close touch with the Key 
Club boys to learn of their interests and problems. 

Ask yourself these questions, Mr. Kiwanian: “Who is 
the president of our local Key Club? Do I know the 
names of five Key Club members? Would I recognize 
them on the street? Have I ever attended a Key Club 
meeting or helped the boys with one of their projects? 
If the answer is “No,” it’s not too late for you to develop 
an interest in your Key Club. 

Help is needed on the district as well as the club level. 
Sound organization of Key Club International depends 
on active support by the district officers of Kiwanis and 
Kiwanians serving on the district Key Club Committees. 

Those of us who believe in Key Club feel sure it will 
continue to grow as long as Kiwanis maintains its inter- 
est in youth. For Key Club teaches us, the high school 
boys, certain fundamental principles which are basic 
to good citizenship. From Key Clubs we learn the 
sacred duty of service to others, the fundamentals of 
democratic practice and the spirit of true patriotism. 
With your help, Mr. Kiwanian, we will become the kind 
of responsible citizens that you want us to be. That is 
why the future of Key Club is important to the welfare 
of our two great nations. THE END 
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United States-Canada 
Good Will Week—19)? 


IWANIANS staged a_ heartening 
K demonstration of international 
fellowship during US-Canada Good 
Will Week, April 27-May 3. Many 
clubs exchanged greetings via tele- 
gram, letter and postcard and thou- 
sands of Kiwanians heard qualified 
speakers describe the harmonious 
relationship that has long existed 
between our two nations. 

One of the most unusual observ- 
ances was a thirty-minute inter-club 
meeting conducted over 500 miles of 
telephone wire. On one end of the 
line were nearly 200 Kiwanians at 
Thorold, Ontario. At the other were 
about 200 men in Hawthorne, New 
Jersey, representing fifteen different 
clubs. Amplifiers made the enthu- 
siastic telephone conversations audi- 
ble at both meeting places and en- 
abled New Jersey Kiwanis Governor 
Harry A. Cox to deliver an address 
just as if all his listeners had been 
sitting in one room. After a rapid- 
fire exchange of greetings and sev- 
eral talks, the meeting concluded 
with everybody singing “Auld Lang 
Syne.” 

“If only we could penetrate the 
Iron Curtain with this kind of inter- 
club spirit!” commented Thorold 
Kiwanian John Kennedy, expressing 
a thought that probably occurred to 
other Kiwanians during US-Canada 
Good Will Week this year. 

Another outstanding meeting was 
held on April 23, when forty-four 
Kiwanians from St. Thomas, Ontario 
visited the Kiwanis Club of Hyde 
Park in Chicago, Illinois. The pro- 
gram was arranged by Past Lieu- 
tenant Governor Charles L. Lein- 
decker, a member of the Hyde Park 
club. The visitors spent the morning 
touring Chicago and arrived at the 
Hotel Windemere East just before 
Hyde Park President Arthur Metz 
sounded the opening gong. After an 
enjoyable meal and an exchange of 
presents, Kiwanians from two na- 
tions settled back to hear Kiwanian 
Harry Rodney, the principal speaker. 
A member of the St. Thomas club, 
Harry is pastor of one of the largest 
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Presbyterian churches in Canada. 
After the meeting adjourned, St. 
Thomas Kiwanians visited the Victor 
Gasket Company, which entertained 
the Canadians until train time. 

In Windsor, Ontario, 577 Ki- 
wanians from the Province of On- 
tario and the State of Michigan 
gathered to honor the spirit of inter- 


Above, left to right, Windsor 
President Neely; M. J. Anderson, 


Michigan governor; Bishop Emrich; and 
O-Q-M Governor Don Charboneau. 


Below is the meeting at Hyde Park, 
Chicago. Right, seated, 

Hawthorne Kiwanian Ploch (dialing) and 
Canadian Consul Bellemare. Standing, 
Hawthorne Presideat Young; New Jersey 
District Governor Harry Cox. 





national friendliness. It was the 
fifteenth such meeting sponsored by 
the Kiwanis Club of Windsor. Fifty- 
three Michigan clubs were repre- 
sented by 369 men, including M. M. 
Anderson, district governor. O-Q-M 
District Governor Donald Char- 
boneau was on hand too, and he 
hailed the assembly as a testimonial 
to the mutual trust that exists be- 
tween Canada and the United States. 
Michigan Governor Anderson 
agreed. Said he: “The example 
shown by our two countries could 
serve as a pattern for the world.” 
This would be a fitting epitaph to 
US-Canada Good Will Week, 1952. 
The spectacle of two powerful na- 
tions who are friendly, peaceful 
neighbors shines as a bright ray of 
hope in a world ominously darkened 
by the shadow of international ill 
will. —K. C. WINCHESTER 
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A rire that destroyed two homes near Quakertown, 
Pennsylvania last December set in motion a heartwarm- 
ing chain of events the Kiwanis Club of 
Quakertown and two hard-up families. The blaze de- 
voured everything in the houses, leaving the families 
with nothing than the their backs. 
Neighbors offered aid to the victims and the Kiwanis 


involving 


more clothes on 


Club of Quakertown led a campaign to raise money 
in their behalf 

“Why don’t some of us appear on the ‘Strike It Rich’ 
television program,” suggested Kiwanian Bill Haring 


at one Kiwanis meeting. ‘“‘We ought to be able to raise 
cash that way.” 


produce S in 


some extra 

Television New York City OK’d the 
idea and asked the club to send a delegation to appeai 
on the January 23 program. Kiwanian Charles Bingler 
volunteered to pay the delegation’s expenses so that all 
money collected could be given to the destitute families. 

Somewhat but enthusiastic, these 
people from Quakertown appeared before the television 
cameras: Past President Warren Buck; Past Pennsyl- 
vania District Governor Ammon Rosenberger; Arthw 
Peters, chairman of the club’s Underprivileged Child 
Committee; and two of the disaster victims. 

A nationwide audience heard the Quakertown story 
and from it learned about the humanitarianism of Ki- 
wanis. Two hundred and seventy dollars were raised 
as a result of the TV appearance. 

An interesting postscript to the affair is that the club 
later assumed responsibility for debts totaling $570 that 


nervous visibly 





: 





é 
Fishing in the Florida Keys, Past International Trustee 
Corwine Roach got a six and one-half-foot sailfish that 
was the prize catch of the season for the area. Also on 


the rack are a grouper and a kingfish landed the same day. 
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son 


had been incurred by one family just before the fire. 
They had gone in debt to fix up their home for their son, 
an Army veteran who is paralyzed from the waist down. 

“Even though our son may never be able to walk, he 
will have many comforts, thanks to your efforts,” wrote 
the family in a thank-you letter to the club. “Words on 
paper are most inadequate to express the gratitude we 
feel in our hearts for all of the wonderful things you 
have done. We know that God will bless you and all of 


your good deeds.” 


Two mempers of the Kiwanis Club of Paducah, Ken- 
tucky received publicity in a recent issue of Ken- 
tucky, the state’s official magazine. An article about pot- 
tery-making contains a picture of Corbin Meriwether, 
and another story about state parks is illustrated with 
a picture of Kiwanian William C. Knight. 


Mempers of the Kiwanis Club of Alexandria, Minnesota 
had double reason to congratulate fellow-Kiwanian Bob 
Chan recently. His two sons, both Key Clubbers, re- 
their Eagle Scout the same court of 


ceived ranks at 


honor. 


Farner Puruip Harris, a Catholic priest and thirty-year 
member of the Kiwanis Club of Ottawa, Ontario, has 
joined the unseen classification. Before his death he was 
widely known for his application of Christian principles 
to the solution of community problems. rHE END 





a , 


Davis, president of the Kiwanis Club of William- 
proud papa of triplet 
soon after the stork 


Andrew S. 
Road, 
This 


Virginia, is the 
which was taken 


Roanoke, 


girls. picture, 


delivered his multiple bundle, shows the entire Davis family. 
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EDUCATION UNLIMITED 
(From page 13) 


Wars and a top executive in the 
aviation field, is another who relied 
on home study for technical training. 
Arthur Godfrey of radio and TV 
fame was helped along during his 
early years in radio through study of 
courses available in that field. 

It would be a mistake to classify 
home study as a method of educa- 
tion utilized only by those denied 
other forms of instruction. Many 
college graduates who discover a 
need for highly specialized, practical 
knowledge to supplement and aug- 
ment college studies turn to corres- 
pondence courses for the desired 
training. One Chicago home study 
school which specializes in the teach- 
ing of accounting recently counted 
356 college graduates among. its 
enrollees in a single month. This 
same school numbers among its ac- 
tive and former students more than 
5500 certified public accountants. 

Although the number of men and 
women actively studying home study 
courses in 1952 exceeds 1,000,000, few 
people, even professional educators, 
know the real facts about correspon- 
dence study. As so often happens 
when something new appears on the 
national scene, the jokes about the 
newcomer which challenges accepted 
concepts of education or transporta- 
tion or whatever, overshadow the 
facts. 

There are more than 200 success- 
ful educational institutions now of- 
fering home study courses in prob- 
ably 3000 subjects. Although most 
of them are privately operated, a 
number of colleges and universities 
now offer some courses by corres- 
pondence. In November 1949 the Na- 
tional University Extension Associa- 
tion had fifty-three member schools 
offering correspondence courses in 
varied subjects including agricul- 
ture, Americanization, anthropology, 
drama. health, foreign languages, 
library science, music, religion. soci- 
ology and many others too numerous 
to mention. One university even 
offers correspondence courses in 
English composition and psychology 
in Braille for the blind. 

The accrediting agency in the pri- 
vate home study field is the National 
Home Study Council, 2601 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 
Established in 1926, the council now 
accredits forty-two private corres- 
pondence schools which have been 
able to meet the standards estab- 
lished. 

Since correspondence schools op- 
erate nationally, they come under 

(see EDUCATION UNLIMITED page 41) 
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| SELL 
KIWANIS (Branded) SOAP 


A successful fund raising project for the Active 
Club. Superb—long lasting—because it is a hard 


' milled Soap. In Luxurious Pine Woods Fragrance 


(2? FAMOUS RESTAURANTS and Delicate Dawn Bouquet. 
AND BEAUTIFUL GARDEN HOTEL Write: 


(Pe THE IVY COMPANY Glenside, Pa. 
Fon House eee si 
AN NESS AT CLAY RESTAURANT HOTEL STONESTOWN 

\ SAN FRANCISCO J | PALO ALTO | SAN FRANCISCO J In NEW YORK 
VISIT OUR NEW GARDEN HOTEL + PALO ALTO | K T_WANES 
headquarters are at 
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Kiwanian 


H. L. Dienna 
General Manager 











A Tisch Hotel 


A Plan of Fund Raising ”  adenaeabeiaanl 


for Community Welfare Y ‘ SUNRAY PARK! 
INCOME “|| HEALTH RESORT | 
WITHOUT » \ HOTEL- SANITARIUM 


N@” FOR REST. CONVALESCENCE 
INVESTMENT ~ 


AND CHRONIC CASES | 
| That is the FORDWAY PLAN for 











ALS 125 SW 30" COURT | 
PHONE 41659 MIAMI FLORIDA! 


you get RESULTS 


from your advertising 
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= waite FO@ BOOKLET 
Kiwanis Clubs. 


No investment or financial obli- 
gation on the part of the club or 


its members. 
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FORD Self Service Machines when you witg ss Fo3 cs 
: work night and day selling FORD promt eects 
3 Branded Ball Gum to make and professional men 


money for the club. who read 


1100 Kiwanis Clubs now enjoying 
the FORDWAY PLAN. ini macy i sincoceliaiiet 








Write to DINKLER HOTELS 
Where Kiwanis Meets 


FORD GUM AND The DINKLER-ANSLEY Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
MACHINE CO., INC. ee Siminghen. Ale 


LOCKPORT, NEW YORK The DINKLER-JEFFERSON DAVIS. Hotel, 





: If your club is not one of the The KIWANIS Magazine. 
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Montgomery, Ala 
The ST. CHARLES, New Orleans, La. 
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TRAVEL DREAMS 
COME TRUE... 


Men's Brown o¥ Blue—with 
Saddle-Colored trim. 40 
Long—Carries 4 Suits 


nationally ’ 1 \ 

famous | { R-SAC 

as advertised in Life and Soatur- 
day Evening Post. 


@ Featherweight—Wrinkle Free 

@ Folds in half for easy carrying Lady’s Binwk amit Sabeles 
Colored Trim or Blue 
with Scarlet Red Trim. 
54” Long — Carries 6 
Dresses 


@ Hangs up en route—by car, 
plane or train 


@ Weatherproof in sunshine, 
— en Price: { Man’s—I Lady’s—I box 
6 Plastic Interlocking 


Translucent Hangers— 


Va ( m= POSTAGE 
) y AND ALL 
@ (Be °F taxes PAID 

am 


Additional Hangers—Box of 

6—$2.00 box. immediate 
delivery on receipt of check or 
money order 


@ For storage at home in your 
closet 


@ Made of ultra-smart sturdy 
Sailcloth 





A contribution from each sale 


goes to the Welfare Fund— 


Kiwanis Club of Arcadia, California ® W & i} SALES (0. Dept. B 


319 E. 4th Street— Los Angeles 13, California 
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DIRECT PRICES to 
Monroe 





Chairs 


" Write For 
\ Catalog 





CLUBS, 


Tables Designed and Manufactured Exclusively By 









CHURCHES, etc. 











TO CONSERVE 
CAPITAL... 


Write for 
Booklet: 





THROUGH 


Members ta principal cities 

Dept. K-2, * 23E Jockson Blvd. + Chicago 4 
NATIONAL’S Truck Lease Plan releases capital, eliminates 
buying and maintenance worries, gives known-in-advance 


costs and a fleet engineered to your needs—always clean, 


ohways smart! e205: 










TRUCK LEASING SYSTEM 











Reflexite 
AUTO EMBLEM 
lt delkwa Gunde ie Ee 


ul art ay and night 
6.11, $2.00 Ea. 12-23. $1.75 Ea 
24.27. $1.65 Ea. 48 up, $1.50 Ea 
Minimu order 6 Al- 
low 2 weeks for delivery 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


325 W. Madison, Chicago 6, II! 

















Visitors’ Badges 





In nation-wide use among Dinner 
Clubs. Beautifully printed in royal 
blue and gold on fine stock. Carries 
detachable make-up postcard. Spring 
steel nickeled clip; holds firmly. 
Ample writing space. Inexpensive 
Saves time and labor for secretaries. 


Pep-Cards promote 100% meetings; also 
Gift Certificates of Appreciation for guest 
speakers. 


Write for Samples and Prices. 


SMITH INDUSTRIES, Xenia 3, Ohio 
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GREAT LAND GRAB 
(From page 9) 


a piece of public domain for virtually 
nothing. 

Perhaps the biggest joker in the 
mining laws is the requirement con- 
cerning the recording of a claim. 
Mining claims on public domain are 
registered at the county seat, not 
with the federal government. As a 
result, neither the Forest Service not 
the Bureau of Land Management 
which agencies are responsible for 
the public domain—has any idea of 
how many mining claims are staked 
out in lands under their respective 
administrations! It is not uncommon 
for a ranger to stumble upon a newly 
erected summer home right in the 
middle of a forest. The 
home was built on a mining claim 
and the Forest Service didn’t know 
a thing about it. 

During my trip through the West- 
ern states I saw scores of hot dog 
stands, filling stations, private fishing 
and hunting parlors, 
summer homes and other nonmining 
enterprises public 
domain—all posing as And 
the owners of these establishments 


national 


camps, beer 


erected on the 


‘mines”! 


were thumbing their noses at the 
federal daring Uncle 
Sam to try to reclaim the land. 


government, 


Not content to merely appropriate 
public land under false pretenses, 
some people actually obtain posses- 
sion of public land and sell it back to 
the government at a profit. There 
are scores of where 


cases mining 


claims have been staked out on 


territory that blocks access to fine 
stands of timber in national forests. 
In order that such timber may be 
cut, the Forest Service may have to 
come to terms with the mine claim- 
ant because the claimant can forbid 
anyone from crossing the land. 

And then there’s the case of the 
smart operators in Oregon who got 
inside information of the route to be 
taken by a new state highway. They 
secretly filed mining claims on the 
planned right-of-way, and _ later 
forced the State of Oregon to pay 
through the nose for those claims. 

Sportsmen throughout the land are 
furious over the loss of good hunting 
and fishing terrain due to abuse of 
the mining laws. In southeastern 
Idaho there is a huge fishing camp— 
with forty cabins, a store and a bee: 
parlor—situated on both shores of 
one of the state’s best angling lakes. 
The owners of this extensive estab- 
lishment have erected the buildings 
on public domain and they are doing 
enough work to keep 
control of the property. As a result, 
an excellent fishing lake which ac- 
tually belongs to the public is vir- 
tually a private fish pond. This is 
only one instance; there are hun- 


assessment 


dreds of others. 

Stockmen, too, are 
over loss of grazing land on public 
domain. There are scores of such 
cases being contested by the Bureau 
of Land Management. Here is just 
one: 

Until recently there 
mining claims, each 600 by 1500 feet, 

(see GREAT LAND GRAB page 47) 


wrought up 


were two 





A Social 
Club 

for the 
Blind 


O NCE every month the blind citizens 
of Cicero, Illinois assemble at the 
They 


gossip, dance, or just sit and enjoy 


community’s welfare center. 


the presence of others who belong to 
These 


Cicero- 


their unfortunate fraternity. 
regular meetings of the 
Berwyn Social Club for the Blind are 
especially valuable to newly blind 
persons or those who are gradually 
darkness. 


sinking into perpetual 





These have a_ tremendous 


psychological problem to overcome 


people 


and it is a great help for them to 
discuss their problems with others 
who have already made the adjust- 
ment 

Standing behind this unique social 
club is the Kiwanis Club of Cicero, 
which has made a specialty of assist- 
ing the blind. Through their contact 
with sightless people, these Kiwanians 
sensed a great need for a club run by 
the blind folks themselves. So the 
their sightless 


Kiwanians helped 


friends organize. Only the blind can 
vote in this unique club, but Ki- 
wanians attend each monthly meet- 
ing and are invited to take part in 
discussions. 

Cicero Kiwanians would like to 
learn about similar clubs for the 
blind so program notes and other 
information can be exchanged. 

—Mark Jonas 
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EDUCATION UNLIMITED 
(From page 39) 


the interstate commerce laws. Thus 
they are regulated by the Federal 
Trade Commission, which has been 
successful in eliminating the un- 
scrupulous schools which gave the 
industry a black eye during the early 
growing-pains stage of home study 
development. 

Probably because of its location, 
Chicago is the center of the home 
study industry. Of the forty-two 
schools belonging to the National 
Home Study Council, eighteen are 
located there. Los Angeles has five 
and New York City and Washington, 
D.C., each have three. 

The United States Government is 
the largest single patron of corres- 
pondence instruction. Through its 
Armed Forces Institute (USAFI) at 
Madison, Wisconsin, more than 
2,130,000 servicemen and women had 
enrolled for correspondence courses 
up to January 1951. USAFI offers 
318 courses to members of the US 
Army, Air Force, Navy, Marine 
Corps and Coast Guard. 

American industry is another large 
user of correspondence courses. It 
is estimated that some 5000 com- 
panies have sponsored and financed 
home study courses for selected 
groups of employees. Many corpo- 
rations, faced with a training prob- 
lem because of the growing complex- 
ities of modern industrial and com- 
mercial operation, have discovered 
that the required highly specialized 
courses are offered by home study 
schools. Courses are now available 
on almost every conceivable indus- 
trial and business subject. 

The same advantages that have led 
so many business organizations to 
use correspondence courses aS a reg- 
ular part of their employee-training 
programs can be enjoyed to an even 
greater extent by individuals anxious 
to further their business careers or 
merely interested in obtaining more 
knowledge of some subject that in- 
terests them. It would be extremely 
difficult to name a subject for which 
no course is available. No matter 
what your career objective or your 
social interest or your hobbies may 
be, the chances are good that you 
will find among the 3000 correspond- 
ence courses now being offered one 
or more that will be of value to you. 

Yes, indeed, the sky is the limit on 
education in America, thanks in no 
small part to the home study in- 
dustry. Come to think of it, maybe 
even the sky isn’t the limit—you can 
begin studying astronomy anytime 
you want! THE END 
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Kiwanian Hoke Vandigriff, right, is proud of the Kiwanis calf which gained 
680 pounds while feeding on his land. Center is Kiwanian Guy Youngerman and 
left is Rotarian W. I. Bowman, stockyards proprietor who marketed the animal 
free of commission charge. The deal netted $410 for Kiwanis youth work. 


gin 


Here’s how one club 


blends youth work and publie affairs inte a single 


ingenious project. 


\, 
| WO great fields of Kiwanis activ- 
ity are public affairs and youth work. 
Separate club committees handle 
each of these services and seldom 
are both combined in a single project. 
In Montgomery, Alabama, however, 
the two have been rolled into one. 
Free enterprise is being used to raise 
money for youth. 

Members of the club contribute 
cash to an investment fund which 
is used to buy high-grade calves. 
Grazing on land owned by Mont- 
gomery Kiwanians, the calves grow 
heavier and more valuable during 
the spring and summer months. 
Then in the fall, the Kiwanis animals 
are sold and profits go to the club. 


Last year Montgomery Kiwanians 
netted $1302 from the sale of ten 
calves and spent the money building 
huts at a Boy Scout camp. 

The public affairs aspect of this 
program is less obvious but nonethe- 
less important. For the Montgomery 
fat-calf project is a classic example 
of free enterprise, which too many 
people consider a thing of the past 
these days. It is fitting that Kiwanis, 
a long-standing champion of eco- 
nomic individualism, should practice 
what it preaches. With its fat-calf 
project the Kiwanis Club of Mont- 
gomery is demonstrating the work- 
ability of the principle which made 
America great. —C. G. Dobbins 
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WPCA DRINK . . . HERE'S 
YOUR CHANCE TO SAVE ON 


AUTO INSURANCE! 


If you don’t drink—Here’s the good news. There 
is at last one automobile insurance company in 
America that insures total abstainers only. And 
this is the Company! A preferred insurance rate 
is offered by us to those who do not use alcoholic 
beverages. Thousands of policyholders now bene- 





fit by our dependable protection, low rates and fast ser- \ / A 
vice on claims. Among our policyholders are thousands 4 
of prominent ministers, school teachers, lawyers, doctors, SD = 
college professors, political leaders and business men. = 


In the congested high speed traffic of today 
the use of alcoholic beverages is a known 
hazard, The National Safety Council says 
that one out of every four fatal traffic accidents involves 
alcohol—that means 8,000 people killed last year—scores 
of thousands of others injured and millions lost in prop- 
erty damage. All this costs money—money that insurance 
companies have to pay out in claims—money that policyholders have to 
first pay in premium. 






And that’s why this Company was or- 
ganized. It was organized by prominent 
temperance leaders and competent ex- 
perienced insurance executives for the 
exclusive purpose of offering auto insur- 
ance at lower rates to those who do not 
use alcohol. Are you a safe non-drinking 
driver? If so we extend to you an invita- 
tion to join with the thousands who now 
insure with us, Even if your present policy does not 
expire at this time write oder for full details. Then 
you'll have all the information when you need it. Mail 
the coupon now. There is no obligation, 


ee ACT NOW — USE THIS COUPON cn» 






HERE'S YOUR 
DEPENDABLE 
PROTECTION AT 
A SAVINGS! 
































Expiration date of present insurance 


SAM MORRIS, PRESIDENT 











® 
e Please send me complete information about auto insurance for total * 
H abstainers. I understand there is no obligation. KIW-652 : 
Bh NOM. ........n2.n-nnnnnneoscenoneessneneneneenenenee a 
4 OOD ccntinnnneiinie - 
ES a eae State = - 
- NE eitesittaiciinneeniiiel Occupation & 
4 What is the age of the youngest driver in your household?....................... penile + 
@ Make of car TOBE ..coscecevesssecnesnss am if 
® 
+ Body type Modei (series)...... secs 
Be a 
7 c 7 
= 
© 





INSURANCE COMPANY 


2506 Grand Ave. Des Moines 12, lowa 


Absta nt hae) ie surance Company 





} 


| 
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TEE OFF TIME 
(From page 27) 


of competition. Ability becomes the 
criterion for admiration. 

Although some youngsters own 
their equipment and arrive at the 
country club in shiny convertibles, 
other lads have to borrow spiked 
shoes, clubs and balls from their 
Kiwanis friends. One boy from a poor 
family couldn’t afford the cost of 
transportation to Greenville, so he 
hitchhiked 300 miles to compete in 
the Kiwanis match. 

In most cases the cost of transpor- 
tation, entry and caddy fees are paid 
by the schools which the golfers 
represent. The Kiwanis Club of 
Greenville furnishes all meals and 
rooms for the young visitors and 
entertains them at a regular club 
meeting. One of the tournament’s 
most popular features is instruction 
by golf professionals at the Green- 
ville Country Club. This coaching 
has helped some of the participants 
rise to advanced amateur standing. 
Jane Covington, one of the first girls 
to participate in the Kiwanis tourna- 
ment, later became one of the na- 
tion’s top amateurs. And Dick Chap- 
man, a Kiwanis tournament alumnus, 
won the British amateur contest last 
year. Walker Cup Star Harvie Ward 
and other prominent young golfers 
also got their beginning in the an- 
nual Greenville Kiwanis golf tour- 
lament. 

The growth of this unusual project 
has been steady throughout the 
last fifteen years. Only thirty-four 
boys representing six different high 
schools took part in that first Ki- 
wanis-sponsored meet. Last year 
there were 136 boys from thirty-four 
high schools. Costs have increased 
along with the number of contestants. 
The first tourney cost a mere $60, 
while in recent years the club has 
allotted about $509 to finance each 
meet. In the early days local mer- 
chants donated many prizes, but sev- 
eral years ago the club decided to 
buy all the prizes, making the affair 
100 per cent Kiwanis-sponsored. 

Naturally a project of this im- 
portance has attracted the attention 
of other Kiwanis clubs in the Caro- 
linas District. Many visiting Kiwani- 
ans attend each tournament and 
clubs often sponsor the appearance 
of youngsters from their own com- 
munities. 

“When you’re around these boys 
you see the finest in sportsmanship,” 
comments Kiwanian J. H. Speer, 
originator of the tournament idea. 
“It makes us feel that we’re helping 
develop some of this country’s future 
leaders.” THE END 
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TEACHING 
(From page 22) 


thousands of other facts covered in 
the 185-page text prepared last 
summer by Mrs. Garnet R. Donieker, 
the instructor, and Principal W. A. 
Richards, a member of the Kiwanis 
Club of Connersville. 

The superintendent of the Con- 
nersville Public Schools, Floyd 
Hines, is also a member of the Ki- 
wanis club, and he and Kiwanian 
Richards laid the groundwork for 
the planning of the course at a pre- 
school conference in August of 1949. 
An orientation course for freshmen 
had been offered for several years. 
This course included six weeks study 
of the high school, six weeks of local 
history and a six weeks unit in gov- 
ernment—national, state and _ local. 
School officials felt that this course 
did not adequately meet the needs 
of either students or the community. 

Mr. Paul Seehausen of Indiana 
University, a consultant in social 
studies for the State Department of 
Public Instruction in Indiana, spoke 
to the junior and senior high school 
teachers asking that Connersville co- 
operate in developing a curriculum 
for a course in community living for 


* * * * * * * 


Perhaps the trouble is that the 
nations of the world are living like 
one family.—Mary Alkus 


* * * * * * * 


ninth-grade students. A _ faculty 
committee was organized at senior 
high. This committee consisted of 
ninth-grade social studies teachers, 
a teacher from the home economics 
department, one from the English 
department and one from the science 
and mathematics department. At a 
later meeting, a group of laymen was 
asked to assist in planning what the 
course should include. These lay- 
men represented the church, indus- 
try, business, agriculture and rural 
life in Fayette County and the home- 
makers of the community. On this 
committee were two members of the 
local Kiwanis club, Reverend Wil- 
liam Melton, a retired Baptist min- 
ister who is now a member of the 
school board in Connersville, and 
Robert Troyer, the county agent of 
Fayette County. M. E. Elliott, a lo- 
cal druggist and a former member 
of the Connersville Kiwanis club, was 
another committee member. W. E. 
Crone, the secretary of Connersville 
Kiwanis club, has taken a number of 
photographs which has given much 
valuable publicity in the develop- 
ment of this course. THE END 
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It’s hard to prevent these from happening... 





.-- but your insurance agent 


can save you from the consequences! | 


You and members of your family living 
with you can be protected against lia- 
bility for any kind of accident (except 
automobile) due to personal activities, 
by our Comprehensive Personal Lia- 
bility Policy. It also gives you legal de- 
fense and medical payments. 

Costs are low ... for instance $10 
buys $10,000 protection for each oc- 
currence . . . higher limits cost very 
little more! 








For the best in protection— 





call your American Surety Agent. 


HMERICAN SURETY 


COMPANY 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
FIDELITY - SURETY - CASUALTY - INLAND MARINE - ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY 
AVIATION INSURANCE THROUGH UNITED STATES AVIATION UNDERWRITERS. INC. 
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Feeding Billy Gruff, the 
grandfather goat, is a real thrill for 
youngsters who visit the farm. 


hildren play with tame birds and animals at the wonderfy 





Pedro the Donkey brays loudly when 
mischievous little boys tickle his nose with straw. 
The lambs are soft, gentle and very thirsty. 








By MARGUERITE KOHL AND FREDERICA YOUNG 








This sparkling steeplehouse 
looks like a fitting palace for Mother 
Goose. Below, boy meets guinea pig. 





















= and Alice Sweeny became 
real fairy godparents to thousands 
of children when they created their 
Lollipop Farm in Syosset, Long 
Island. This is a storybook farm with 
ponies sleeping in a pink barn, kit- 
tens playing in a make-believe well, 
baby calves that must be fed with 
a bottle, and everywhere tame, 
friendly animals that wondering 
youngsters can watch and pet and 
feed. It is paradise for kids who like 
animals. 

Years of work with the New York 
Park Commission convinced Mr. 
Sweeny that zoos, with their high 
cages, thick bars and frightening 
animals, were designed for the edu- 
cation of adults rather than the de- 
light of children. Farm animals, 
essentially tame and familiar to 
children through picture books, 
seemed the ideal solution. Mr. 
Sweeny first put his theories into 
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practice in the children’s section of 
the Bronx Zoo and then went on to 
create, with his wife, a zoo where 
children can see and play with baby 
farm animals. 

Ducks and geese swim across a 
pond to take feed from an out- 
stretched hand; a little boy rides 
astride a trotting pony, watches a 
rabbit’s nose wiggle while it chews 
on a carrot, or feels the tiny horns 
on the head of a baby goat. There are 
geese to follow across the yard, 
chickens to feed and piglets that 
oink and squeal just as the nursery 
rhymes promise. 

The Sweeny’s opened their farm 
in mid-June 1950. Within a year 
115,000 mothers, fathers and children 
had visited the animals, walked 
across the green fields and leaned 
on the corral fences to admire what 
seemed like a page of Mother Goose 
come to life. THE END 
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GREAT LAND GRAB 
(From page 40) 


side by side in Oregon. 
of these claims had been cutting and 
selling timber as well as grazing a 
herd of goats on the property. When 
the BLM inspectors looked over the 
land, the claimants stated they hadn’t 
yet decided about what kind of min- 
ing they would engage in—and in the 


meantime, couldn’t they just con- 
tinue cutting timber and grazing 
goats? 


The inspectors said “No!” and the 
claims were later rendered null and 
void by a court action. 

The baldest, most blatant misuse 


of the mining laws I ran into during | 


New | 


my entire trip occurred in 
Mexico. On a street in one of their 
principal cities is a real estate office 
prominently advertising ‘Mining 
Claims for Sale.” 

I investigated, posing as a gullible 
and prosperous businessman from 
the East looking for property upon 
which to build home. I pleaded 


poor health as the reason for my 
desire to move West. In the course 
of my conversation with the real 


estate agent, I let it be known in a 
roundabout fashion that I understood 
that it was not necessary to actually 
engage in mining in order to obtain 
possession of a mining claim. 

I could easily have bought a min- 
ing claim that was described as 
choice property with fine turkey and 
dove shooting, although I had no in- 
tention of mining and the real estate 
agent knew it. 


It seems high time to put a stop | 


to this sort of dishonesty which 
threatens the shrinking public do- 
main. Unless something is done— 
and soon—it will be a tragedy for 


every one of us. THE END 


The owners | 
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Ni Rent a new car, drive it 











as your own. See the 
scenic Pacific Northwest 
or take a one-way trip 
down the Coast. Use your 
Hertz System card. 





— 1413 SEVENTH AVE. 


EVANS-U-DRIVE 


HERTZ SYSTEM IN SEATTLE 










your youngster will LO La ILE ci 


GIVE your YOUNGSTER | i 
the joy-ride of alifetime! 
The Inland TRACTALL looks just (| 
like a man-size Tractor. It’s = 
| perfect gift for boys, girls up to 
12 years old. Chain drive. Sold direct from factory 
at NEW LOW PRICES. Not sold in stores. 
Write today for Bulletin and 5-day FREE trial plan. 


INLAND MFG. CORP., 164 Ellicott St. 
Dept. K1-6 BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 





SPEAKER'S DESK 


r use on banquet tables, 
9 19” front x 18” his nh 








IF YOUR DOCTOR SAYS 
"You should stop 





x 18” deep. A piece wf fur 
niture that most every club 
needs for the convenience of 
i} speakers 

Desk* is built with shelf 
f extra papers, book et 
Finished with rubber cush- 
i i 
i 


oner corners is ht, com 
act and sturdy 





icant e Desks are made only as 
YY St smoking’’- - try fou a and ne quire two to 
‘ 7 xe, vur ys 3 ae 
L\\ NI L Y N N LD GLORY’ MANUFACTURING CO. 
5 Sake ae 165 Ww. Ha aetene St., Chicago WAbash 2-2070 
| ¢@T 


Nicolynn is a scientific clinically-tested safe and pleas- 
ant-tasting formula that will help you stop completely 
easily. Absolutely harmless, non-habit 
forming. GUARANTEED TO SHOW RESULTS IN FIVE 
DAYS OR YOUR MONEY BACK. Send $3 for bottle of 
Nicolynn that will help you control the habit for 40 days. 


or cut down... 


YOU RISK NOTHING! Literature available. 


NICOLYNN SALES CO. DEPT. F 
P. O. Box 177 
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“ FACTORY CLOSE-OUTS and 
’ GENERAL MERCHANDISE! 
1000's of items for the Mfgr, 
Mechanic, Sportsman, Pho- 
tographer, Hobbyist, Home 


Owner, etc. BIG SAVINGS on 
Clothing, Housewares, Hard- 
ware, Foam Rubber, Hand & 
| ere Power Tools, Outdoor & Comp 
’ Equipment, Industrial Tools & 
Supplies, Aircraft Parts, Metals, Plastics, Gadgets and 
a huge stock of Hydraulic Supplies— Cylinders, Pumps, 
Valves, Motors, etc. 


vaead? . 85% IN WAR SURPLUS! 
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College Park 8, Md. 
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Beautiful Stainless Steel 
Identification Collar 


Give your dog protection Assure his 
return if strays or gets lost. His or 
your name and address engraved in 


% inch letters on stainless steel. Guat 
anteed not to tarnish, Collars furnished 
to fit all dogs from Toy Terriers to 
St. Bernard Adjust easily as puppy 
zrows by adding links furnished, Col 
lar and Tag $2.85 (including 5 lines 
of engraving). State size: Large, Med 
ium, Small, Te Nameplates for golf 
baus, $1.50. Large Jeash $1.90, Light 
leash for very small dog $1.75. Heavy 
Brace leash $2.90. Choke collars 52 in, 
$1.25—24 in. $1.00. Silent “Do s Whistle 


$1.50 20-foot Tie Out Chain, snaps 
anywhere $5.50. 
All Foreign orders $.50 extra 


OWEN SPECIALTY CO. 
P.O. Box 124 Waterloo 4, lowa 














How Your Club Can 





Your club can easily make money 
by selling canisters of big, luscious, 


One Kiwanis club netted $3300 last 





with practically no effort at all 
choice Natural California Dates. 
year by selling these large dates. 








WHEN WILL YOU SELL 
THESE DATES? 


. During this coming Christmas Season. 


HOW WILL YOUR CLUB 
SELL THESE DATES? 

Your individual members can sell these 
big three pound canisters of choice 
natural dates. 

Because they are of such superior quality 
and value these dates make ideal Christ- 
mas gifts for the family, friends, and busi- 
ness associates. 

Your members will sell many canisters. 








DATES ARE 
EASY TO SELL 


Your club will find these, choice natural, 
sweet desert dates will sell by themselves. 

These dates are of the highest quality 
: California's Natural tree-ripened 
dates. 


‘ 
| 
| 
| 

HOW CAN YOU GET | 

MORE INFORMATION? 

| 
| 
| 
| 


You can get complete information by 
writing to the Kiwanis Club of Santa 
Monica, California. Box 813. Have your 
Club President send for a free canister of 
dates so that you and your members can 
inspect their high quality. 


Raise Money 


HERE IS AN EASY WAY 
TO RAISE MONEY WITH 
LITTLE EFFORT 


Send for sian Today 


KIWANIS CLUB Box 813 
Santa Monica, California 


Please send me information on how our club can 
raise money this new and easy way by selling these 
large, top-quality California dates. 
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How to win and hold 
your audience 


SHOWMANSHIP 


IN PUBLIC 
SPEAKING 3 
By EDWARD J. HEGARTY, 


author of How to Write a Speech, 
etc. How do good public speakers 
get an audience to sit up and listen? 
How do they warm up a cold audi- 
ence or make a hot-under-the-collar 
audience laugh out loud? Edward J. 
Hegarty shows you how easy it is to 
capture your listeners’ interest and 
keep them hanging on every word 
you say by using SHOWMANSHIP. 

As sales training director for West- 
inghouse Corporation, Mr. Hegarty’s 
entire business career has been con- 
cerned with sales and promotion, 
and with the thing that makes sales 


possible—speaking to individuals or 


to groups. Now he gives you the 
benefit of his thirty-odd years of 
speaking experience. In his usual 
lively style, he tells you how to in- 
corporate showmanship in your 
speech by anecdote, humor, news, 


gestures, stunts, demonstrations, and 
skits; how to put life into your lan- 
guage; and how to get your audience 
into the act. 

Crammed with hundreds of practi- 
Showmanship in 
Public Speaking is an important 
guide for businessmen, civic lead- 
ers, club members and clergymen. 
Get it at your bookstore, or by mail- 
ing the coupon below. 


cal suggestions, 


} McGraw-Hill Book Co., In 


C., 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. ff 
Pease send me Showmanship in Pub- | 
} lic Speaking for 10-DAY, FREE EX a 
r AMINATION. If not satisfied with ; 
the book, I will return it and pay 
! nothing. Otherwise, I will keep it and i 
J send only $3.75 plus a few cents | 
I for delivery | 
; Name ; 
! Address - 
I 
Zone No | 
City (if any) State - 4 
, SAVE POSTAGE CHARGES—En , 
close $3.75 WITH coupon and WE 
1 will pay postage. Same 10-day re- | 
} turn-refund privilege KW {| 
~~ rt tt tt tt rT 








PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm. HH, Pattison, 7240 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington 14, D.C. 
Practice U. 8. Courts and Patent 
Oltice 














Beautiful way Canasta 
Tray—Clear or Colors—red, green, amber, 
blue or crystal— 
3 decks Canasta Cards—Rules—Score Pad— 
2 Canasta Pencils—Gift Boxed 

All for $3.25 Postpaid 
No C.O.D. Orders shipped same day 
Californians add 3% Soles Tax 


BUSINESS MAIL SERVICE 
Geo. W. Trabert 


719 B Street San Mateo, Calif. 
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Special Traffic Light 
According to the American 
Works Association, a special caution 
light is being used to cut down auto 
accidents at a dangerous curve in the 
western part of Virginia. The light, 
which normally shines red, has been 
installed near the curve. As a motorist 
approaches, he passes over a detector 
imbedded in the highway. This contact 
flashes an impulse to the light, causing 
it to turn green after an interval. The 
interval is timed so that a car moving 
at twenty-five miles or less gets a green 
signal without stopping. But if the 
vehicle is moving faster, it reaches the 
traffic light while it is still red, neces- 
sitating a stop. 

Installation of the light was prompted 
by the fact that within recent years at 
died in accidents 


Public 


least twelve 
at the curve. 


persons 


Rear-end Collisions 

Portland, Oregon has the 
number of rear-end collisions occurring 
near intersections by installing advance 
flashing lights that warn motorists to 
brake their cars. Here’s how the system 
works. A flashing amber light, syn- 
chronized with the intersection traffic 
light, is placed about 500 feet from the 
stop line. With this advance warning 
light is a sign which warns “Prepare to 
stop when this light flashes.” The ad- 
vance light is set so that it starts to flash 
seven seconds before the main street 
light turns amber and continues to flash 
until five seconds before the main street 


reduced 


light turns green. 

During the four the 
warning signals have been in use there 
was a sharp reduction in the number of 
rear-end collisions at the intersections 
where the lights were installed. During 
the same period other intersections had 
a considerable increase in this type of 
accident. On one road which has the 
synchronized flasher in the south-bound 
lane, there were only two rear-end col- 
lisions in 1950. The north-bound lane, 
without the flasher, had thirty-three 
rear-end crashes during the same 
twelve-month period. 


years advance 


Community Council 
A community council designed to co- 
ordinate top-level planning has been set 
up in The Dalles, Oregon. The Amer- 
ican Society of Planning Officials reports 
that the council was created to deal with 
problems arising out of construction of 
a nearby federal dam project which 
will double the population of the city 
within a short time. 

The council is composed of twenty- 


two public officials representing state, 
county, city, school and port districts, 
and seven officials of the local chamber 
of commerce and central labor council. 
The council’s bylaws specify that it deals 
with matters concerning two or more 
local agencies, local authorities and 
higher government agencies, and those 
requiring immediate action when there 
is no adequate opportunity to determine 
public opinion. 

The council has succeeded in pushing 
a county zoning plan towards the voting 
stage, adding to the staff of the chamber 
of commerce an industrial consultant 
who will attempt to attract sufficient 
industry to avoid a payroll slump when 
the dam is completed, and obtaining a 
team of analytical specialists to work 
with the community. 

The operations have been financed by 
appropriations from the various agencies. 


Record Cleanup 

City and state officials are scanning rec- 
ords more closely these days with an 
eye to discarding valueless documents, 
according to the International City Man- 
agers’ Association. The division of 
archives and history in New York 
State’s education department is helping 
cities dispose of worthless records. De- 
scriptions of records which may be dis- 
carded have been prepared and dis- 
tributed to local officials, who may de- 
stroy various records upon approval of 
their local governing board and with the 
consent of the state commissioner of 
education. 

A law in Washington State provides 
for the discarding of old city records 
with the approval of the state auditor 
provided they either are ten years old 
or have been photostated or microfilmed. 

Michigan’s “Little Hoover Commis- 
sion” recommended that twenty-five per 
cent of records in various state offices 
could go to low-cost storage in a record- 
keeping center, the state an 
estimated $40,000. 

Considerable housecleaning has been 
going on in federal offices since the Gen- 
eral Services Administration was au- 
thorized by Congress to clean out 
worthless records. After careful screen- 
ing, valuable federal records are either 
stored in the National Archives or in 
federal record centers set up in Chicago, 
New York, San Francisco and Washing- 
ton, D.C. Under the new system, some 
records may be destroyed on a pre- 
scribed schedule—one class of paper 
discarded after one year, another after 
two years, et cetera. Each record center 
has the schedule and periodically takes 
out the stock that can be disposed of 
for destruction. THE END 


saving 
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A 2 t 24 SHEET OUTDOOR POSTERS 
seh eps er Beautiful, eight-color outdoor posters are 


ot Battalion} 


S and now available. This is a splendid oppor- 

Be or 4 ie tunity to enlist the cooperation of your 
at Aa Nel Se Ate se! Te A e 

: ‘ emt 4 members who use outdoor posters regu- 





larly. Price of poster, as pictured, is $4.50 
each. Sponsor’s name can be imprinted at 
a cost of $4.00 for the first imprint and 
30c for each additional poster imprinted. 


| be made! 











and the 
BALLOT BATTALIONS 


will help to make it! 





Register 


and 


Vote 





We're aiming for 95,000,000 

voters at the polls and here are WINDOW STREAMERS, 11 x 28 INCHES 

the tools to help us attain it! Attractive four-color window streamers are replicas 
of the large outdoor poster. Quantity prices: 50-99, 
lle each: 100-249, 10c¢ each; 250-499, 8c each; 500- 


These are the materials to back up 999, 7c each: 1,000-1,500, 6c each. Write for special 
your non-partisan, community-wide price on larger quantities. 

register and vote campaigns. Designed 

for you and available to you, at cost, CAR CARDS — r 

° ee ; ; ‘ Same specifications as above but mounted on 7-ply 
they re yours for the ordering. white cardboard. Prices: 1-99, 20ce each; 99-249, 17¢ 


each; 250-499, 15¢ each; 500-999, 14¢ each; 1,000 or 
more, 12c each. Can also be used as counter or 
window display cards. Easel backs, $2.00 additional 
per 100. 


“BALLOT BATTALION— 

A Handbook For Americans”; 
An inspiring, easy to read, de- 
tailed plan for organizing a 
Ballot Battalion in your com- 
munity or city. This is a useful 
tool for your register and vote 
committees. Prices: 3 copies, 
60c; 10 copies, $1.50; 25 copies, 
$3.50; 100 copies, $13.00. Write 
for prices on larger quantities. 


ENVELOPE INSERTS, 314, x 6 INCHES 

Miniature, two-color replicas of the above. Use as 
inserts with statements, circulars, ete. Price: $4.00 
per thousand. 














All Prices quoted F.O.B. 


Kiwanis International 


520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 11, [llinois 





HOUSE PLAN BOOKS 


PusLisHeD By THE L. F. GArLINGHOUSE Co,, INC. 


Select The Plans For Your New Home From These Popular Books 


RANCH AND SUBURBAN HOMES—A book featuring 158 designs SMALL HOMES—Contains 68 designs of small or medium homes of 
, tr The por f h-type pra 3 i popular styles for all are mee ee -50 


$0.50 OUR FUTURE HOME—A larce | 


AMERICA'S BEST HOME PLANS—A 
f all « DELUXE SMALL HOMES—Outst 


ALL AMERICAN HOMES—A | NEW AMERICAN HOMES—A : 


BLUE RIBBON HOMES— t ¢ ting 28 ¢ ‘ 7 full lor) YOUR HOME IN BRICK—A 
YOUR NEW HOME PLANS—First printing. Has 64 pages (16 ir lor) SMALL SOUTHERN HOMES—4 


CHOICE SELECTED HOMES— PLANS FOR 100 NEW HOMES— '( 


SUNSHINE HOMES— NEW DUPLEX DESIGNS—\ 


NEW BRICK HOMES—?):: SUCCESSFUL FIREPLACES—. 


COLONIAL HOMES—A selec! - 1 2-story designs of KAMP KABINS AND WEE HOMES—C 


GOOD LUCK PLAN BOOK—3 





BUDGET HOMES— 
f f -50 PLANS FOR NEW HOMES— 


Order Books at Prices Shown or All the Above 22 Books in One Order, Only $10.00 
Complete working plans, specifications, lumber and mill lists are available for every design shown in any of the above 
books. The moderate price of these plan sets represents your best investment when building, since you know in advance 
what you are getting, thus avoiding misunderstandings. 

Complete plan sets when ordered will be sent by return mail. All transactions with The L. F. Garlinghouse Co., Inc., are 
on a money-back guarantee basis. If for any reason you are not satisfied, return the unused plans within five days and 


receive full credit on new plans or a refund. 


ee 


No. 6375—Complete plans as shown or reversed, specifications, 
lumber and ot $20.00 
a ee ea 5.00 


Typical of the many beautiful plans shown in the above books in this popular ranch design. Complete plans for this design 
and all of the others listed in GARLINGHOUSE PLAN BOOKS are available for prompt shipment. 


THE L. F. GARLINGHOUSE CoO., INC. 
DEPT. K3 TOPEKA, KANSAS 


917an 


AUAIT 





